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To THOMAS HOPE, Esa. 
&e. &c. 


The DEEPDENE, 


SURREY. 
Sir, ~ 


Ir dedicating a book to a man of a munificent 
spirit, an elevated intellect, and a pure taste, 
were sufficient to ensure the success of it, J 
‘should be justified in laying this volume before 
the Public with the undoubting confidence of 
its being favourably received. As this, however, 
is not the case, I may, perhaps, and with reason, 
be accused of impolicy, for having inscribed my 
humble pages with a name which must inevitably 
call the highest order of talent to the recollection 
of every reader, and thus render the feebleness 
of my own powers at once more obvious and 
less tolerable. But, as I am prompted neither 
by interest nor by vanity, the dread of criticism 
shall not induce me to deny myself the gratifica- 
tion of acknowledging how much I am indebted 
for the mental pleasure which you have so often 
been the means of affording to me. In the 


Vi DEDICATION. 


perusal of your “ Anastasius,” and in wandering 
amidst the- picturesque and classically-adorned 
scenery of your domain of DrEppEnsr, I have, 
spent some of my happiest hours, the remem- 
brance of which will not easily be erased. I 
regret that this tribute of my gratitude and 
respect is not more worthy of the subject; yet, 
whatever may be the judgment of others as 
to it merits, I do not hesitate to present it to 
you, because I am convinced that by your liberal 
mind an excuse will be found for the defects of 
an inexperienced writer, and that my offering 
will be estimated rather according to the feelings 
with which it is made than to its own intrinsic 
value. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


JOHN TIMBS. 


Lonpon: 
May 22, 1823. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


The successful sale of the first impression of this 
work has induced its author to venture still further on 
public liberality. 

In the present edition many important interpolations 
and corrections have been made, and a series of Pic- 
turesque VIGNETTE EMBELLISHMENTS has been 
introduced, with a view to render the work still more 
worthy of popular approbation. 

The original limits having been exceeded by several 
pages, the author is compelled to defer the publication 
of the list of subscribers. 

The author presents his best acknowledgments to 
several literary friends, for the assistance they have 
afforded him wm obtaining access to numerous documents 
and sources of valuable information, for the umprove- 
ment of this edition. 


May, 1823. 
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PREFACE. © 


THE substance of the following pages 
was written amidst the delightful 
scenes which they attempt to deli- 
neate. 


In order, however, to render the 
present volume acceptable to the 
general reader, it has been thought 
proper to incorporate the author’s 
facts and reasonings with materials 
drawn from other sources, and of a 
more varied character; and to ac- 
complish this object, no labour has 
been spared in collecting information 
from numerous works, the authenti- 
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city of which has already placed 


them high in public estimation. 


The chief claim of this work to 
attention, will, nevertheless, be found 
in the originality of its DESCRIPTIVE 
SKETCHES. History and BIloGRA- 
PHY, which, in all ages, have been 
allowed to be the most useful and 
interesting branches of human know- 
ledge, have not been overlooked; 
but have, on the contrary, been spe- 
cially introduced, wherever they 
might serve to illustrate the antiqui- 
ties of the country. The SKETCHES 
of LIVING CHARACTERS have been 
drawn up with equal fidelity, from 
well-authenticated facts; with a due 
regard to the conduct by which their 
subjects have distinguished them- 
selves: as public men: but, in these 
sketches, the author has not suffered 
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his candour and impartiality to be 
warped by.any personal or party 
bias. | | 


Such, in truth, are the subdivisions 
of the following pages: and the 
author flatters himself the accuracy 
of his information will be allowed 
some weight in adjudging their 
general merits. Though, as pIcTu- 
RESQUE sketches, they may not 
possess the vivid imagery and sub- 
lime feeling displayed by many 
writers on similar subjects ;—yet, to 
the tourist, and the man of letters, 
the author hopes his volume will 
prove an amusing and useful com- 
panion; by contributing to relieve the 
ennut of a long journey, and by 
adding to the general stock of topo- 
graphical knowledge: and_ these 


being the author's primary motives, 
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he does not hesitate to rely on the 
liberality of the public in judging 
how far he has accomplished his 
purpose. 


The author has, further, to present 
his acknowledgments to the public, 
for the gratifying patronage which 
they have already conferred on his 
efforts; and, in conclusion, he hopes 
it will be found that their confidence 
has not been misplaced. 


oa 
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PROMENADE ROUND DORKING. 


To me be Nature’s yolume broad. display’d ; 
And to peruse its all instructing page, 
* *. % * * co * 
My sole delight ; as through the falling glooms 
Penisive I stray, or with the rising dawn 
On Faney’s eagle wing éxcursive soar. 
THOMSON. 


Lixe the bee sipping nectar ‘from the 
choicest flowers, man possesses, ‘among 
the works of Nature, an inexhaustible 
theme for inquiry and discussion. ‘In 
the ‘succession of those unsophisticated 
charms which baffle the rivalry: of art by 
their inimitable perfection ; in the com- 
bined beauties of woods and groves, ' the 
glassy expanse of lakes, the rippling of 
brooks and ‘the fertility of hills and 
dales, the contemplatist may ‘find ‘a :di- 
versified imfinity of scope ‘for the indul- 
gence of his natural predilections. 
B 
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On a single survey, the soul swells 
with enthusiasm; and imaginative fancy 
recalls to our memory the sylvans, the 
heroes, and the deities of the pastoral 
Muse, while the whole phantasmagoria 
of ideal invention becomes one busy 
scene of action. Sometimes we are 
wooing Nature amidst her renascent 
forms of buds and leaflets, and spangled 
meadows, presenting rich contrasts in 
their variety of colours ; next comes the 
lovely luxuriance of summer, to tempt us 
with the exquisite productions of our gar- 
dens, and undulating fields, resembling so 
many seas of promised plenteousness ; 
then, the shady magnificence of Autumn, 
with all its golden tints and gorgeous 
hues, to lecture us in its scenes of 
falling grandeur; and last comes stern 
and hoary Winter, attended by his 
chilling attributes of frosts, and snows, 
and storms. Thus the vast volume of 
the creation is continually affording a 
compendium of every thing that is capable 
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of awakening our faculties, and enabling 
us to be at once wise and happy. Such 
are the gifts of an inscrutable Omni- 
science, which the base ingratitude 
of man too often perverts by vice, in- 
fidelity, and guilt. 

No period. is, however, calculated to 
awaken more interesting sensations, than 
that of the commencement of day. The 
fleecy mists are gradually withdrawing 
from the summits of the distant heights ; 
the warblings of undissembled joy are re- 
iterating throughout the landscape, and 
harmonizing with the ecstasy of respon- 
sive gratitude ; the tinkling monotony of 
the sheep-bell blends with the general 
chorus; the song of the ploughman and 
shepherd proclaims the well-timed order 
of industry, and satirizes the enervating 
habits of indolence and sloth; the sun 
at length gilds the horizon with the re- 
fulgence of his rising beams; the turmoil 
of rural labour begins ; and all Nature ap- 
pears bursting into illimitable activity. 

B 2 


4 LETHERHEAD. 


‘Such was the scene Ibéheldon quitting 
the pleasant village of LeTHERHEAD, on 
a fine’ sunny morning in . [noticed 
some handsome villas contiguous to the 
road, particularly Thorncroft,* the seat 


* Thorncroft was originally a village of note. 
Domesday contains the following record :— 
_ “Richard Fitzgilbert, earl, holds Tornecrosta in domain, 
Cola held it of king. Here are two ploughs in the demesne, 
and five villains and four bondsmen have two ploughs. 
Here are nine ministers, a mill of twenty shillings, five acres 
of meadow, and a wood of one hog.—Becesworde as six 
hines, a hide and a rood-land which Mervin held, a hide 
which Alric and ‘Almerheld asa manour, a hide ‘which Cole- 
man the hunter held as a manour. These men were so 
free, that they could change their residence at pleasure, and 
these lands jointly with Tornecroste were assessed at twenty 
five hides and an half, deduct a rood-land, in the reign of 
the Confessour. They are now rated at four hides, deduct 
four acres.—In the hide which Alric and Elmer held is half 
a plough and two oxen in the demesne.—In the hide of 
Meryin there isa plough in the demesne and three acres of 
meadow.—In the hide of Coleman there are two bondsmen. 
The whole of the arable is five plough-lands. Under the 
Saxon Government Tornecroste was valued at one hundred 
shillings, when transferred to Richard sixty, and it is now 
estimated at one hundred and ten shillings. The two hides 
were always appreciated at thirty shillings; the hide of 
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of J, Stirling esq.; and. Zim Bank, the 
residence of W.S. Clarke, esq. adioning 


Coleman at ten shillings, The abbot of Westminster holds 
two hides in this hundred, but they are included. ina dif- 
ferent hundred.—There is one hide situated in Mideham, 
which Seman held of King Edward, and now holds of King 
William. Here he has a plough in the demesne, three 
bondsmen, and half an acre of meadow. Twenty shillings 
were the ancient value, and it continues estimated at such 
sum. —Godwin holds a rood-land in the same place of King 
William, who held it in person of King Edward. The annual 
value is thirty-pence.— William Fitz-ansculf holds two hides 
in the same hundred, but they a are estimated | in a different 
hundred. 
“ Ralph holds Hocle: of Richard. Almar held it of King 
Edward. It has always been assessed at one hide. The 
arable i is four plough lands. There. is -a plough in the de- 
mesne, and nine villains and three bondsmen have four 
ploughs. Here is a wood, of twenty hogs, a and two ministers. 
It has been valued at seventy shillings under the Saxon go- 
vernment, at the time it was transferred, and it continues esti- 
mated at such sum. In this manour Richard holds half an 
hide in person. Alwin, who ‘could transfer this land, or 
choose his patron, at pleasure, held it in ‘the reign of King 
Edward, It was then assessed at half an hide, it is now 
not rated at all. This is appreciated in Hocler. 
In Wodetone hundred—Richard holds Becesworde in 
Domain. Cola held it of King Edward. ‘Tt was then as- 
gessed at six hides, it is now rated. at two, The arable is 
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which is Vale House, the property of 
T. Dickens, esq. ; also Gibbon’s Grove, the 
seat of H. Boulton, esq.* 

In this village resides the Rev. James 


seven plough-lands. There is a plough in the demesne, and 
six villains and ten bondsmen have three ploughs. Here 
are six ministers, a mill of ten shillings, three acres of 
meadow, a wood of eighty hogs, and six hogs of herbage. 
Here isa church. In the time of the Confessour, and subse- 
quently, it was valued at nine pounds, it is now estimated 
at eight.” (See Ockley and Betchworth.) 

* When Nonsuch, near Ewell, was a royal palace, Lether- 
head was probably the scene of the courtly revels of Skelton, 
the poet laureate to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. where the 
sovereign sojourned in the neighbourhood. Near Lether- 
head bridge is a small public-house, which from its antique 
appearance, may warrant the conjecture that it was the same 
in which the famed Eleanor Rumming sold the ale, cele- 
brated in the rhymes of Skelton and his contemporaries. It 
is of timber, with overhanging stories, and a roof covered 
with heavy Sussex slate. Skelton intituled his poem “ The 
Tunnyng of Eleanor Rumming, the famous Ale-wife of 

_England ;" and says that her worming (dwelling) was “ina 
certain stede beside Lederhede.” The original wood-cut of 
this dame, which is eagerly sought for among black-letter col- 
lectors of the present day, represents her as an ill-favoured old 
woman ; beneath it is this inscription: 

When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My ale put all the ale-wives down. 
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Dallaway, m. v. official Secretary to the 
Earl Marshal of England, a gentleman of 
considerable literary attainments and 
knowledge of the fine arts.* 

Turning in from the road, I entered 
the princely domain of Norbury Park. 
I crossed the river Mole, and bent my 


* This gentleman took orders, and studied physic, at Ox- 
ford, which qualified him to act in the double capacity of 
chaplain and physician to the British embassy to Constanti- 
nople. Mr. Dallaway first appeared as an editor, by pub- 
lishing the Letters of the late Dr. Rundle, Bishop of Derry, 
in 1789. In 1792 he published Inquiries into the Origin 
and Progress of Heraldry in England, with Observations on 
Armorial Bearings. This work appears to have recommend- 
ed him to the late Duke of Norfolk, who appointed him to 
the office which he now continues to hold.—In 1797 Mr, 
Dallaway published Constantinople, ancient and modern, 
which was succeeded by Anecdotes of the Arts in England, 
in 1800; and the Works of Lady M. W. Montagu, from ori- 
ginal manuscripts in 1803, in which he was employed by » 
the late Marquis of Bute; Observations on English Archi- 
tecture, in 1806. Mr. Dallaway was for some time engaged 
on a topographical history and description of -the three 
western rapes of Sussex, but it is much to be lamented that 
the greater part of the valuable wood-engravings prepared for 
that work were destroyed in the fire at Mr, Bensley’s Print-. 
ing-office in 1819, 
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course towards the mansion which 
stands on the crest of a commanding 
eminence, but is not easily discerni- 
ble in the ascent. I frequently halted to 
admire the luxuriant clothing of the hills, 
and the beauties of the out-stretched 
vale, which proportionally became more 
striking on my approach to the summit. 
Box-wood, which, in all seasons, lends a 
main charm to this county, in this spot 
grows in wild profusion, and, intermin- 
gling its hues, gives a peculiar richness of 
effect to the whole scene. ‘The meadow 
beneath, is irregularly studded with full- 
grown trees, whilst its borders are wa- 
tered by the meanderings of the Mole. 
IT soon reached the mansion, which is 
partly surrounded by stately and wide- 
spreading beeches, with a fine slip~ of 
lawn in the front. 

Norbury Park was for some time the 
seat of William Lock, esq. whose father 
purchased it in 1764. The estate was 
many years possessed by the ancient 
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family of Stydolfe, a name well known 
in this and the adjoining counties, ever 
since the Conquest ; but which family 
declining in a female, the property came 
into the possession of the Tryons ; from 
them it passed to Mr. Chapman, of whom 
Mr. Lock purchased the estate, with all 
its manorial appendages. The old man- 
sion-house stood on the lower side of the 
patk, near the road; but being in a 
ruinous state, Mr. Lock pulled down 
the greater part of it, and erected the 
present noble mansion. 

The late Mr. Lock was at once a warm 
admirer and a patron of the fine arts ; 
particularly i in the departments of sculp- 
ture and painting. On completing his 
_mansion, he conceived the original and 
ingenious design of uniting the grand 
amphitheatre of Nature, viewed from the 
windows of his saloon, with the master- 
piece of the late Barrett’s inimitable 
pencil. The magnificent scenery with 
which he had embellished the walls, is 
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artfully managed so as to appear to be a 
continuation of the view. In the western 
compartment is introduced an assemblage 
‘ef the lakes and mountains of Cumber- 
land. and Westmoreland, blended to- 
gether, and forming a landscape, expres- 
sive of the most majestic idea of rural 
grandeur. The rude crags and distant 
summit of Skiddaw are contrasted with 
the placid expanse of water below, which 
seems genially heated by the rays of a 
summer’s setting sun, rendered more 
brilliant in effect by the tints of a retir- 
ing storm, shadowing the mountain’s 
side.—The second compartment presents 
a nearer view of immense rocks, rising in 
all the frowning magnificence which 
characterizes those stupendous works of 
Nature; the sun here scarcely sheds a 
ray to cheer the gloomy scene.—The 
fire-place forms the third ; the chimney- 
glass being so let into the wall, that, 
were it not for the real appearance of the 
hearth, imagination would suggest the 
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entrance to an elegant arbour.—In the 
Jourth compartment the scene is con- 
tinued, but with the placid effect of 
evening serenity: here the shepherd is 
telling his amorous tale to the attentive 
fair one. This scene opens to an organ, 
with a figure of St. Cecilia by Cipriani, 
who painted the landscape figures, as did 
Gilpin the cattle.-—The ocean, bounded 
on one hand by hills and rocks, with a 
variety of characteristicaccompaniments, 
complete the fifth scene.—The ceiling, 
by Pastorini, represents a correspond- 
ing sky, seen through a circular treillage, 
and the carpet resembles a new-mown 
lawn. 'Thewhole is admirably connected 
with the view from the saloon windows, 
and calculated to convey a vivid idea of 
a perfect landscape. 

Mr. Lock’s paintedroom, consequently, 
soon became a subject of much conver- 
sation among the lovers of the pictu- 
resque; and has long been a powerful 
object of attraction, especially as it is 
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the only successful attempt of the kind 
in this country. The mansion was also 
at one period enriched with several fine 
productions of sculpture ; and in addition 
to this the liberal proprietor became pro- 
verbial among his visitors, for the uni- 
form affability of his manners, in person- 
ally conducting them through his rooms. 

‘This estate contains 527 acres; 197 
of which are occupied by parks and 
pleasure-grounds, 124 by the woods and 
plantations, 60 by arable land, and 146 
by meadows, gardens, &c. The whole 
property, was sold in June, 1819, for. 
£19,600, without including the value of 
the timber, to E. F. Maitland, esq., the 
present proprietor.* 


* This gentleman, formerly M. P. for Wallingford, Berks, 
is theonly son of the late Mr. Ebenezer Maitland, well 
known in the mercantile and religious world, and a director 
of the Bank of England. By virtue of his marriage with 
“Miss Ellis, grand-daughter of the late Mr. William Fuller, 
banker, of Lombard-street, he came into the possession of half 
a million of money: he has since accumulated immense 
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On Mr. Lock’s family quitting Nor- 
bury, the estate remained some time un- 
occupied, for want of a purchaser, during 
which the house became out of repair, 
and the grounds were constantly ex- 
posed to the wantonness of tasteless and 
thoughtless depredators. Mr. Maitland 
has re-stuccoed the front of the mansion, 
and enclosed the park with a new fence, 
which are the only improvements made 
since the estate has been in that gentle- 
man’s possession. 

The prospect from the Norbury Hills 
is of the finest order. Majestic emi- 
nences encircle the landscape, and screen 
a tract of country, interesting to every 
lover of the sublime, both from its natu- 
ral beauty and artificial embellishments. 
To the north, expands a varied and mag- 
nificent scene. Immediately at the foot 
of the hill is a neat Jerme orné, the only 
vestige of the old mansion, now used as 


wealth, and is said to possess considerable mercantile interest 
in the City of London. 
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a farming establishment. On the right 
of it is MtckiteHam, which a few years 
back partly consisted of straggling cot- 
tages, but has since been converted into 
a genteel village, by wealthier inhabi- 
tants. In antient times it was probably 
a place of importance. 


In Domesday—“ the Canons of Baieux hold Miche/ham 
of the Bishop of Baieux as five hides. Brictric held it of 
King Edward. He occupied it as six hides and an half, but 
Othbert holds one which his predecessor had in mortgage 
from Brictric for half a mark of gold. There are four villains 
and a cottager with two ploughs, a Minister, and forty acres 
of meadow. The arable is two plough-lands. Forty shil- 
lings have been the constant value for the last twenty years. 
There are four acres of meadow in the district of Othbert. 
The value is seven shillings, and it is not stocked with agri- 
cultural implements or husbandmen, Ansgot holds half an 
hide of the Bishop. The value is five shillings.—The Ca- 
nons hold two hides and an half of the Bishop in this Ma- 
nour, which two Homugers held of King Edward. Here 
there is one plough in the demesne with a villain, two bonds- 
men, a Minister, half a plough, and twelve acres of meadow. 
It has always been valued at twenty shillings.” Again— 
“ Nigell holds Michelham of the Bishop of Baieux. Ansfrig 
held it of King Edward. It has always been assessed at five 
hides, The arable is four plough-lands. There are two 
ploughs in the demesne, four villains, four bondsmen,, and 
two Ministers. Here is a church, two acres of meadow, and 
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‘a wood of three hogs, In the time of the Confessour it was 
valued at three pounds, subsequently at fifty shillings, and 
it is now estimated at four pounds.” Again—“ Oswald holds 
Michetham of Richard Fitzgilbert, Earl. He held it in per- 
son during the reign of King Edward. It was then assessed 
at five hides; it is now rated at two. The arable is five 
plough-lands, there is one plough in the demesne, and eight 
villains and six bondsmen have four ploughs. Here are two 
Ministers, one acre of meadow, and pannage of a wood 
yielding one hog. In the time of the Confessour, it was 
valued at one hundred shillings ; it is now estimated at six 
pounds,” 


Mickleham church is a very old struc- 
ture; the western door being Saxon. 
Within is a chapel, now the Norbury 
family seat. Here also is an antient mo- 
nument to one of the Wyddowson 
tamily, called by Aubrey, Wyddolkson. 
The street consists of some neat houses, 
chiefly occupied by families of fortune, 
a respectable inn, and a few smaller 
dwellings. At the back of this inn, lived 
Guthrie, the historian, and here he com- 
piled many of his works. Several of the 
villas are sheltered from the road by brick 
walls, which give the village a heavy and 
uninteresting appearance ; but each of 
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them possesses a tract of pleasure- 
ground behind, which is laid out with 
much economy and. tastefulness of de- 
sign. The handsome residence, seen 
on leaving the village, is the property of 
Sir Geo. Talbot, bart. who added the 
noble colonnade. 

Mr. Woodhouse, in his original Poem, 
“Norbury Park,” published in 1803, 
thus characterises this village : 


“ First MICKLEHAM’s lovely village, plain and neat! 
With deference kneeling at fair Norbury’s feet ;” 
* 


* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


—Mickleham's modest looks and lovely mien, 

By every eye with admiration seen ; 

Each bosom bounding with unfeign’d delights, 
That views her charms from Norbury’s blissful heights ! 
But tho’ thus humbly looks the silent dell, 

Within those cots more genuine worth may dwell, 
Than titled domes, or palaces can boast, 

In sycophants that form their motley host— 
Some individual's value well express, 

Full confirmation of the Muse's guess, 

Whose honest heart, indignant would disdain 
The crafty traffic of the courtly train.” 
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Micxrenam is skirted by Juniper-hill, 
from amidst whose healthy and flourish- 
ing plantations rises the elegant villa of 
Sir Lucas Pepys, bart.,a gentleman of 
great celebrity in the medical world. 
In these shades, Sir Lucas, no doubt, 
passes many peaceful hours, doubly 
sweet to a mind well stored by philo- 
sophical research, and refined by the 
higher pursuits of scientific knowledge.* 


* Sir Lucas Pepys is a native of Cheshire, and finished his 
classical education at Oxford. On quitting the university, 
he went to Edinburgh, where he attended lectures on medi- 
cine, and the practice of the Infirmary. He afterwards re- 
turned to Oxford, where he obtained the degree of M. D.; 
and on commencing his medical career in London, was ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Royal College. His uncle, Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Brighton, haying acquired much reputation by a 
treatise on, and by introducing the use of sea-air and bathing, 
Dr. Pepys determined to spend the summer-season in that 
town. There, with the assistance of his uncle, he formed 
aconnexion, which greatly contributed to his progress in 
the metropolis. Soon after this he settled in London, and 
was elected physician to the Middlesex Hospital. In 1772 
he married the Countess of Rothes, by which high con- 
nexion; he was introduced to. the first families in the king- 
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The house was built by the late Mr. 
David Jenkinson, the lottery-contractor; 
and, in digging for the foundation, two 
human skeletons, a spear-head, and 
other remains of warfare, were found. 
The plantations were raised by the late 
Sir Cecil Bishopp, bart.* 


dom. In 1810, the Countess died, and in 1813 he married 
a Miss Askew, daughter of a physician of thatname. About 
this time he obtained a baronetcy, and the appointment of 
Physician Extraordinary to the lateking. During his ma- 
jesty’s indisposition in 1788 and 1789, Sir Lucas was ap- 
pointed physician-in-ordinary, and his majesty’s malady 
terminating favourably, he was appointed physician-general 
to the army, an office of considerable emolument and pa- 
tronage. Sir Lucas resigned, in 1811, the office of Presi- 
dent of the College, after having held it seven years. Dur- 
ing his presidency the college published an edition of their 
Pharmacopeeia, the preface of which was written by Sir 
Lucas. This composition, as a specimen of Latinity, is 
highly creditable to him. He has an extensive practice 
among the higher circles of the metropolis, and when at 
Juniper Hill, enjoys the best society of this neighbourhood. 

* The Bishopps are descended from an old Saxon family of 
Sussex. Many of them have sat in Parliament. The pre- 
sent Lord de la Zouch, in 1799, represented the borough of 
Bramber. In 1796 he was returned for New Shoreham, & 
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Bordering on this delightful estate, 
are fine open downs, on the left; and 
on the right is a tower, curiously built of 
flints, and designed, by its founder,* for 
an observatory, or prospect-room. This 
idea was probably suggested by the well- 
known tower on Leith-hill. 

The valley at the foot of the downs 
forms a spacious park, in which stands 
Juniper-hall, viz. the commodious man- 
sion and offices of Thomas Broadwood, 
esq., the celebrated piano-forte manufac- 
turer. The house is encompassed with 
cedars of immense growth, whose deep- 
coloured hues give an air of solemnity to 
the spot.- The park is enclosed by a 


place once famous for corruption, which circumstance pro- 
duced an extension of the elective franchise. For this place 
he was,-in 1802, returned without opposition, about which 
time he became a claimant for the very old and dormant 
Peerage of De la Zouch, which after a long and arduous 
struggle he obtained. His ancestors received the title of 
Baronet from James II. 
*T,. Broapwoop, Esq. 
+ These trees are said to be of the finest growth in England. 
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neat fence, and abounds with many 
charming sites for meditation and retire- 
ment. Across the paddock, opposite 
Juniper-hall, is Fredley-farm, the de- 
lightful retreat of Richard Sharp, esq., 
the late member for Port-Arlington, 
in which station he displayed great 
patriotism and talent in the popular 
cause. 

The next object in the chain, is Bow- 
hill, whose chalky steeps, chequered with 
its native evergreen, and thick clumps, 
resembling so many sequestered arbours, 
contribute much to the sublimity and pic- 
turesque beauty of the scene. Box-hill 
is succeeded by Brockham-hill, on the 
crest of which is the neat residence of 
Mackley Browne, esq. ‘The range be- 
yond Brockham-hill presents little more 
than a bare mountain-like appearance. 
The vale, or intermediate space, is filled 


Their sombre foliage, combined with the solitary beauty of 
the park, may be said to bring into recollection the hallowed 
groves of once-famed Lebanon, 
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up With the rotigh ‘and woody tract of 
Holmesdale, teeming with all the historic 
reminiscénces of olden times, and all the 
natural and artificial beauties of modern 
days: here the eye roves over a succes- 
sion of retired hamlets, extensive parks, 
fields, and well-wooded pleasure-grounds; 
and the town of Dorking and its neigh- 
bourhood, thickly ‘studded with hand- 
some seats and villas: the whole exten- 
ding from thence to Mickleham, and 
forming a scene of unparalleled richness 
and grandeur. 

I stood musing on. the fascinating 
scene, which successively awakened in 
my mind the liveliest associations of 
rural industry and happiness. In him 
who wisely appreciates the sweets of a 
country life, the most delightful and 
impressive ideas are excited by the con- 
templation of so glorious a scene; and 
even the masterpieces of a Claude, a 
Poussin, or a Barrett, sink into compara- 
tive insignificance, when compared with 
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the charms of a richly-cultivated land- 
scape. Fields, hills, villas, spiry villages, 
and farm-houses, crowd on the view, and 
warm and fill the soul in a manner which 
ant, with all her skill, in vain attempts to 
rival. Contrast and combination succeed 
each other with inconceivable rapidity, 
and the eye lingers on the several objects, 
while the descriptive power of the pen 
is lost in their exhaustless variety, which 
affords subjects for the more exalted lays 


of Byron,* Scott, CAMPBELL, SOUTHEY, 
or Moore. 


* Afew years since Lord Byron resided at Headley, si- 
tuate on the crest of a beautiful hill, opposite the Norbury 
chain, Here in a delightful retreat, called “the Hermit- 
age,” he 


“ Drank the pure pleasures of the rural life ;” 


whilst the splendour of the surrounding scenery warmed his 
noble soul, and the germs of his poetic genius burst into 
organization. The association of such transcendent charac- 
teristics with scenes exhibiting some of the grandest and 
most sublime works of Nature, always tends to create ec- 
stacy, and to breathe poetic fervour which seeks to develope 


itself among the enchanting beauties of her woods and 
groves. 
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Descending from the lawn through 
full-grown beech-woods, numerous walks 
intersect the dell, and while we traverse 
them, the prospect beneath occasionally 
bursts on the eye. The remains of a 
decayed green-house, some old rustic 
- seats, and a few traces of trodden-down 
parterres, displayed evident marks of 
woeful neglect, indicating that this spot 
had formerly been a favourite resort; 
and, consequently, that more pains had 
once been bestowed on keeping it in 
order. I much regretted to find so de- 
lightful a site completely neglected, and 
suffered to become a waste. How soon, 
and at how trifling an expence, might a 
material change be effected. A pair of 
shears would lop off the luxuriant twigs 
which shoot forth and even render access 
difficult. A few hours’ labour would 
clear away the rubbish which disgraces 
the spot, and thus a fine site would be 
prepared for the erection of a tasteful 
edifice, to be occasionally used as a read- 
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ing or prospect room. Surely the pro- 
prietor would be happier in adding to 
the enjoyment of well-disposed visitants - 
than in seeing his property thus become 
a mere wilderness. 

Certain regulations might be contrived 
to exclude the idle and ill-disposed from 
participation in such privileges; and, in 
cases of detection, to bring them to €x- 
emplary punishment. Is it not grievous 
to reflect, that, on account of the mis- 
chievous frolics of a few wanton urchins, 
an estate of 527 acres in €xtent should 
be denied to public inspection; and 
that notice-boards should threaten us 
with frivolous prosecutions for every in- 
stance in which we might be tempted to 
deviate from the accustomed path? 
Doubtless, these measures were origi- 
nally devised for the purpose of keeping 
malicious depredators at a proper dis- 
tance; and not for the imdiscriminate 
exclusion of rational visitors, who have 
ever been far from abusing public- 
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spirited liberality, by such mean and 
pitiful acts. 

I found that the dell possessed several 
retired haunts, which made me still more 
concerned for their wild and neglected 
state. A small green wicket opened 
to a narrow walk of singular beauty, 
overhung by trees, which, uniting at 
the top, formed an arch of thick foliage. 
I rambled through these cool retreats, 
amusing myself with exploring their 
several windings, and. enjoying the un- 
interrupted tranquillity of their shady 
nooks. The effect of such scenery on 
great minds is always impressive. In 
the hospitable mansion, and the delight- 
ful rides and walks of Norbury Park, 
Royatty has often found a_ happy 
asylum, when the malignity of party 
spirit and private pique made irreparable 
mroads on conjugal and domestic com- 
fort. Poetry has likewise availed her- 
self of so noble a theme, and distin- 
guished the taste and courtesy of its 

fe 
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former proprietor in lines of uncommon 
felicity of expression.* 


- * Sonnet to Welliam Lock, esq. written at Norbury 
Park, his beautiful country-seat.—1786.” 


« Favourite of Science, and in Arts refined, 

That Leisure’s path adorn! enraptur’d still 

The living models view, that Grecian skill 

Drew from that beauty of the perfect Mind, 

Whose breath to Nature every form assign’d 

Of captivating grace! The picture fill 

With glowing hues—or dress the waving hill 

In Fancy’'s robe; that now the touch may find 

(So light the hand,) that in the fairy scene 

Enamour'd stray, as by a wood-nymph led 

With musing thought. But envied be the great 

Exploring Goodness, by the world unseen, — 

Whose bounty guards from want the rustic shed, 

And silent hails thee in the village bless’d.” 
Hardinge’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii. 


Mr. Gilpin’s Poem on Landscape Painting, likewise, con- 
tains the following eulogy : 


«_______._. Tf taste, correct and pure, 
Grounded on practice; or, what more avails 
Than practice, observation justly formed, 
Of Nature’s best examples and effects, 
Approve thy landscape: if judicious Lock 
See not an error he would wish remov’d ; 
Then boldly deem thyself the heir of fame.” 
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Mr. Woodhouse, in his Poem called 
Norbury Park, gives several original 
sketches which certainly are honourable 
to his heart. | 


“ Around the nurturing dale, embosom’d deep, 
Contrasted hills extend their circling sweep ; 
Like battlements uprear’d, on every side, 

To screen its corps, and fence its flowery pride, 
Except the South; where opening all its charms, 


Tt wooes the sun with wide expanded arms, 
* * * * 


* * * * 

And tho’ she shuns, by night, the balmy bliss, 
Still turns her couch to catch his morning kiss— 
When tir'd, at intervals, with panting sport, 
To Auster’s cooling pinions pays her court, 
To still the fever of her beating breast, 
And lull, with opiate airs, her heart to rest ; 
While, when his fanning wings refrain from toils, 
With perfumes pays him, and unceasing smiles ! 


The hills with furrow’d brow, or flaunting wreath, 
Ambitious frown, or bow o’er all beneath, 
Or broider’d gay, with blooms and verdure glow, 
Reflecting, fondly, lovelier births below! 


‘Here woods, indigenous, with native pride, 
Rear their ag’d crowns, and wield their sceptres wide: 
Or foreign colonies, with recent sway, 
Expand their plumes, and wave their banners gay. 


eg 
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There helmed yews, and speary hollies, spread 
Their scatter'd squadrons o’er the mountain's head ; 
With straggling standards every foe defy, 

While hostile armies scour the wintry sky ; 

Still holding honourable trophies fast, 

While dastard trees are stripp’d by every blast. 
But chief the Mount, among its brethren seen, 
With shining garb close cover'd, ever green. 
Where tufted juniper, and spiney thorn, 

Defend its bosom, and its brow adorn, 

While charitable box rich boons bestows, 

To shield its shoulders from the frosts and snows ;_ 
Like furry robe of ever-verdant hue, 

To cheer each eye till Spring her charms renew. 


These were the scenes that wak’d my sluggish lays, 
While hymning them to hope some whispering praise— 
But chief, O Norbury! in thy Eden's found 
The aggregate of graces, clustering round, 

Here might the Muse, with syllogistic truth, 

Sing yews, five centuries old still fresh with youth; 
Like hardy sires, in ant'diluvian days, 

Defying fell Disease, and Time's decays. 

Of monarch oaks, extending calm command, 
Whose sheltering shields protect large tracts of land ; 
Or tyrant pow’r, oppressing subject broods, 

The huge leviathans of vassal woods ! 

Of giant beeches, bright with matchless charms, 
Lifting, Briareus like, their hundred arms; 

Not threat’ning lovers with an hostile air, 

But boldly to defend each tender fair— 
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_- Of hospitable elms, whose shadows dense 
Shut out the solar fires, or show’r’s offence ; 
Or friendly ashes, whose fair branches flow, 

- To fan, with wingy foliage, all below.” 


The painted room is thus described :— 


“ While Barrett, jointly leagu’d with skill’d compeers, 
Like necromantic art, the landscape rears, 
~ And spreading all the spells of light and shade, 
. Makes Fancy sway while Reason sleeps betray’d.” 
On the borders of Norbury Park is 
Camilla Lacy, the property of Thomas 
Hudson, esq. ‘The house was built by 
Mr. Lock for his friend Gen. d’ Arblay,* 
who served under Louis xvi. and, sub- 
sequent to his flight from France, married 
Miss Burney, the authoress of Camilla, 


* Ananecdote is told of Monsieur d’ Arblay, which is equally 
honourable to himself and to Napoleon. On his return, the 
war was not ended with England, and he offered his ser- 
vices to the emperor, on condition that he should not serve 
against the English, by whom he had been so many years 
protected. This condition Napoleon at first peremptorily 
refused to admit; but sending to him a few days after, he 
told him he was convinced, by the exception which he 
proposed, that he was a man of honour, and that he should 
have a commission on his own terms, 
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from which work this seat took its name. 
Here she resided for some time, upon 
intimate terms with Mr. Lock and his 
family. Among the many laudable exer- 
tions of Madame d’Arblay, ought to be 
mentioned her co-operation with the 
Misses Lock in the benevolent occu- 
pation of manufacturing fancy articles, 
such as card-cases, pin-cushions, work- 
boxes, &c. which were annually sold at 
Letherhead Fair, and the money appro- 
priated to charitable purposes. - The 
Misses Lock attended personally ina 
booth at the fair, which was for many. 
years well attended by the most re 
spectable families in the neighbourhood. 
Long lines of carriages might be seen 
there; and, on that day, the road was 
generally thronged with vehicles, and 
many hundreds of pedestrians: but since 
the departure of these amiable. bene. 
factresses, this festival has much de- 
clined, both in extent and respectability. 

From the family of Mr. Lock, Madame 
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d’Arblay is supposed to have taken the 
models of the characters which she has 
so ably displayed in the pages of Camilla, 
that masterpiece of her novels. Her 
morning hours were usually dedicated 
to the composition of the “ Picture of 
Youth ;”’ which affords many instructive 
lessons to the tender novice, and fur- 
nishes him with those axioms, by which 
he may not only evade the dangers that 
beset him, but likewise secure the road 
to ease and honorable independence. 

Possessing a strong recommendation 
in the circumstance of its leading cha- 
racters being sketched from so estimable 
a circle, Camilla was crowned with suc- 
cess, hitherto unprecedented in the 
annals of novel-writing; and so highly 
did its distinguished authoress rank in 
public favour, that every circulating 
library had either her Evelina, Cecilia, 
or Camilla; while all these frequently 
possessed a place on the book-shelves 
of the wealthier classes. The long sub- 
scription list prefixed to the last of 
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these works will best prove the high 
repute in which Madame d’Arblay stood 
at that time. She continued to reside 
at this. cottage, after the publication 
of Camilla, until she quitted England, in 
company with her husband, for the Con- 
tinent, where she continued some years, 
but has since returned, and is now a 
widow. 

Madame d’Arblay has long enjoyed 
the best literary society of her time. 
Among her earlier acquaintance were 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Edmund Burke. On several occasions 
she was honored by. the royal notice, 
by which means she was appointed one of 
her Majesty’s keepers of the robes. The 
scenes and pursuits of high life did not, 
however, accord with the taste or consti- 
tution of the then Miss Burney; and, 
grateful for the liberality and condescen- 
sion of her patroness, she soon resigned 
her situation, and exchanged the gaiety 
of a court for the more pure and lasting 
joys of rural retirement. 
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- As an authoress Madame d’Arblay 
has taken the celebrated Richardson for 
her model, by making fiction a teacher 
of truth: in this beneficial labour she is 
assisted by Augustus La Fontaine, Ma- 
dame de Genlis, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
West, and several more of our ingenious 
‘countrywomen, who are equally entitled 
to patronage and esteem. 

Madame d’ Arblay’s first work was Eve- 
lina, in 1777, when she was very young, 
and is said to have been written and 
printed unknown to her father. A curi- 
ous anecdote is told of this novel. It 
is'said that Dr. Burney having cautioned 
his daughter against the perusal of such 
trash, as are usually called novels, was 
shown one at a friend’s house, with 
which he was so delighted, that he went 
home and told his daughter that he had 
procured a novel which he thought wor- 
thy of being read: it was the identical 
novel, Evelina, which his daughter had 
produced. Cecilia she published in 1782, 

c3 
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and Camilla in 1'796. She published, in 
1793, Brief Reflections relative to the 
Emigrant French Clergy, the profits of 
which she assigned to their benefit. That 
she is the first female novel writer of the 
day is universally allowed; and her re- 
putation stood so high, that she is said 
to have realized 3000 guineas by her 
Camilla. She is also the author of Edwy 
and Elgiva, a tragedy, which was per- 
formed on Drury-lane stage, but never 
printed. Her last work is named the 
Wanderer, or Female Difficulties; but it 
is not equal to her former productions. 
In the superior talents of Miss 8. H. 
Burney, the sister of Madame d’ Arblay, 
the reading circles have long found an ex- 
tensive fund of refined amusement; her 
novels are of the higher order of compo- 
sition, and have proved a considerable 
source of emolument to the fair authoress. 

Camilla Lacy has been much enlarged, 
and has undergone many improvements 
by its respective occupants. Its present 
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proprietor lias done much towards a 
judicious disposal of the pleasure-grounds 
and the exterior embellishments and in- 
ternal comforts of the villa. 

Adjoining the grounds of Camilla 
Lacy, is Timberden, the tasteful cottage- 
orné of Mrs. Bolton, eligibly placed on 
a knoll, and commanding picturesque 
views in every direction. It is built in 
_ the true rustic style, (partly thatched, ) 
and was formerly an ordinary cottage ; 
but, having been altered with much taste 
and expense, it forms a pleasing object 
in the landscape, when viewed from the 
surrounding eminences. The front, look- 
ing towards Box Hill, is screened by a 
shrubbery, enclosed with neat palisades. 
The back is fitted up with a viranda, 
communicating with a small flower- 
garden, and, from its windows, pos- 
sesses a fine view of the Norbury Hills. 

Besides Timberden, Westhumble-street 
contains a neat cottage, long occupied 
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by Jeremiah Dyson, esq. late deputy-clerk 
of the House of Commons. . Here he 
occasionally retired from the fatigues of 
his arduous office, and enjoyed the best 
society in the neighbourhood. To the 
literary exertions of Mr. Dyson, the 
gentry of this part are peculiarly indebted 
for the formation of their book-society, 
which is now one of the best regulated 
establishments in the county, and in- 
cludes in its list nearly every family of 
distinction in and near Dorking. 

To the active benevolence of Mr. D. 
and his family, the peasantry of West- 
humble will long bear testimony. Alter- 
nately employed in visiting their cottages, 
they not only afforded them temporary 
assistance, but with. their sympathy 
and consolation, inculcated many useful 
and important lessons. It is but justice 
to add, that, in these charitable acts, Mr. 
D. was warmly seconded by the other 
gentry of the hamlet, which can be traced 
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in their methods of diffusing the .first 
rudiments of education among the junior 
branches, and in the judicious circulat- 
ing of moral instruction among the heads 
of poor families. . Westhumble Cottage 
is now occupied by E. Daniells, esq. an 
eminent barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 

_ Westhumble-street communicates with 
the high road opposite Burford-gate, 
leading, by a handsome sweep, to the 
neat residence of Mrs. George Barclay.* 
Perhaps no place can furnish a more 
unique picture of rural elegance, than 
that which this enchanting spot presents. 
The cottage opens ona rich carpet of 
verdure, while groups of cattle feeding 
in its domain give it the character of a 
pastoral landscape. The borders are 
washed by the Mole, and on the bank is 
a neatly trimmed path, communicating 


“ G. Barclay, Esq. late m. P. for Bridport, was well 
known as an active magistrate inthis county. He died ina 
fit of apoplexy, in 1819, and was buried at Mickleham. 
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by wooden bridges with several romantic 
walks on Box-Hill, which, with its vene- 
rable heights, shelters the whole estate. 


Mr. Eckersale, to whom this property 
belonged in 1786, planted a part of it 
with choice exotics, and planned several 
winding walks. Here, also, he erected 
a votive pedestal and urn, to the 
memory of the poet Shenstone, the 
former of which bore the following ap- 
propriate inscription : 

Dee: 
Gulielmus 


Shenstone 
IB WO Mel RA Wik 
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To the bard of Leasowés’ grove, 
Tears of silent tribute lend ; 
Scenes like these he lov’d to rove, 
Nature’s to the Muses friend. 


Tho’ no more the path he guides, 
Through the dell’s embowering shade, 
Still his spirit there presides, 
Still -his urn shall deck the glade.* 


* Miss Hawkins, in her very pleasant volume of Anec- 
dotes, lately published, gives the following memorandum, 
which may not be altogether out of place. 

* T ought not to conclude my sketch of Dr, Percy, with- 
‘out recording a conversation in which he gave me some 
curious particulars of SHENSTONE, the wailing poet of 
Leasowes, who, as well as the artificial paradise which he 
created, seems now “ well nigh” forgotten. The Bishop 
said, that in his taste for rural pleasures, he was finical to a 
ludicrous degree of excess. In the purchase of a cow, he re- 
garded nothing but the spots on her hide; if they were 
beautiful, all other requisites were disregarded. His man 
servant, whose office it was to shew his grounds, had made 
a grotto which Shenstone approved. This was always made 
the test of his visitor’s judgment: if they admired William’s 
grotto, his master thought them worth accompanying im 
their circuit, and on a signal from the man, appeared; but if 
they passed it with little notice, he kept out of their way. 
The Bishop added, that he had more than once visited Shen- 
stone at the Leasowes, but always thought him and found 
him a man unhappy in his temper.” pp. 316-7, 
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I turned down a pleasant lane on the 
left, in which are the respective boun- 
daries of the Burford estate and the 
Grove. The road led me to the brink 
of the river, which is frequently so shal- 
low in this part, as to admit of crossing 
with little difficulty. The grounds of 
the Grove slope by a grassy bank to 
the river, in which is a small waterfall; 
and the neat and cultivated aspect on 
the one side, presents a strong contrast 
with the wild luxuriance at the foot of 
the hill, on the other. 

The residence, so far from being an 
important structure, is a curious thatched 
cottage, situated in a dell, and almost 
entirely obscured from view, by the massy 
foliage of the trees, which embosom it 
on every side. Mr. Reeves, the original 
projector, spent much of his time in 
improving this spot, where 


Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders ; now the bowery walk 


where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d day, protracted sweeps. 
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Here he formed a sequestered hermit- 
age, and several circuitous walks, in 
which he contrived to introduce tablets 
of moral rhymes, equally happy in the 
sweetness of their versification, as in the 
tact of their general appropriation ; 
among these are the following lines, 
written by Mrs. Knowles, wife of the 
late Dr. K.: 


Come, gentle wand’rer!—sit and rest ; 
No more the winding maze pursue ; 
Art thou of solitude in quest ? 
Pause here and take the solemn view. 


Behold this spirit-calming vale! 

Here stillness reigns—'tis stillness all ; 
Unless is heard some warbling tale, 

Or distant sound of waterfall. 


The letter’d stone, the Gothic gate, 
The hermit’s long forsaken cell, 
Warn thee of thy approaching fate: 

O fear to die—not living well. . 


But, if-in virtue thou increase 
Thou'lt bear life’s ill, nor fear to die; 
Then every breeze will waft thee peace, 
And foretaste sweet of promis'd joy. 
M. K. 1782. 
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‘These agreeable sentimentalities weré 
affixed to Gothic gates, and ornamental 
seats and summer-houses. Several of the 
inscriptions were copied from Denbies. 

‘The grounds communicate with the 
road by a green-painted lattice-gate ; the 
whole are economically arranged, and 
abound with unceasing variety, although 
occupying but a small space.. Notwith- 
standing all these attractions, the Grove 
has fallen into the hands of several new 
proprietors during the course of only a 
few years. It was for some time occu- 
pied by Marquess Wellesley; after which 
it came into the possession of Zadig Le- 
vin, esq. who disposed of it to the pre-- 
sent proprietor, William Skillington, esq. 
Since that period, it has occasionally 
been occupied by families of distinction, 
but merely as a summer retreat. Mr. 
Skillngton has long contemplated the 
erection of a villa on a more favourable 
site than that of the old one; which de- 
sign, if carried into execution, would 
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greatly tend to enhance the property in 
public estimation, and consequently ob- 
tain for it a more durable resident. Mr. 
Skillington resides in the small neat cot- 
tage, at the corner of the Grove. 
Contiguous. to this estate is the 
modern cottage-residence of S. W. Singer, 
esq. known in the literary world as tlie 
author of a ‘curious and entertaining 
work, entitled ‘“ Researches into the 
History of Playing Cards,” &c.; and as: 
the editor of the late Mr. Spence’s pi- 
quant anecdotes of Pope and his contem- 
poraries, and of an edition of the early 
British Poets. ‘The front of the resi- 
dence looks toward Box-Hill, and the 
whole forms a well-chosen retirement for 
a manof letters. In the spacious meadow 
adjoming, is Springfield, an elegant 
Gothic villa, built by Mr. Skillington, 
and now in the occupation of J. Savage, 
esq. | 
I returned through the lane, and di- 
rected my steps towards Denbies, the 
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seat of William Joseph Denison, esq. 
mM. P. The approach is by a fine sweep 
of road, recently made at the private 
expense of this gentleman. By taking a 
circuitous route, the acclivity is consi- 
derably lessened; and, besides being a 
valuable acquisition to the estate, this 
road bids fair to rival its opposite 
neighbour, in affording some of the 
finest views of the fascinating landscape, 
from which it gradually rises. The road 
passes a beautiful terrace-walk, backed 
by a bushy wall of verdure, and leads by 
a noble carriage-drive to the portico of 
the mansion. 

_ The house, a modern stuccoed edifice, 
was built by the late Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers,* an ingenious and eccentric gen- 
tleman, to whom we are indebted for the 
establishment of Vauxhall Gardens.+ 


* This residence was an obscure farm house in Mr. 
Tyers's time, but it has been successively altered by its 
respective occupiers. 

+ Mr. Tyers took a lease of these premises in 1730, and 
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At Denbies he passed much of his time 
in planning several theatrical allusions 
and devices, and in rendering this spot.a 
perfect contrast tothe bewitching routine 
of gaiety and merriment, with which he 
electrified his metropolitan votaries.' The 
anomaly is said to have been conducted 
with strict adherence to that effect. 
Here every object tended to impress the 
mind with grave contemplation, and led 
to a conviction of the frivolity of the 
celebrated resort at Vauxhall, then in 
the zenith of its success. 

The principal scene was a wood of 


opened them with an advertisement of a Redotto al Fresco. 
The novelty of this term attracted great numbers, and Mr. 
T.’s success induced him to open the gardens every evening 
during summer, They next fell under the direction of Mr. 
Barrett, son of Bryant Barrett, esq. who married the grand- 
daughter of Mr. Tyers. In 1822 they were purchased for 
28,000/. by the London Wine Company whose liberal 
system of management may be said to have revived the 
amusements of this celebrated resort with all the splendour 
and attractions of olden time. Foran original description of 
Vauxhall Gardens, see La Belle Assemblée, for Sept. 1822. 
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eight acres, denominated J/ Penseroso, 
where he contrived to represent, in terri- 
fic similitude, the “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.’ Here, instead of protracted 
vistas of festive lamps, with their match- 
less reflection, and long rows of boxes 
containing groups of lively gallantry, 
was the stillness of the mazy walk !—In- 
stead of the choral orchestra,—a small 
temple, on which were numerous inscrip- 
tions, calculated to produce the most 
gloomy effect on their reader.—Instead 
of captivating glees, airs, and ballads, 
and the heavenly harmony of instru- 
ments,—the monotonous solo of a clock 
(concealed from view) broke the solemn 
silence at the end of every minute, and, 
forcibly proclaiming the rapid march of 
time, served as a memento of its vast 
importance.—Instead of the spacious ro- 
tunda, saloons, and piazzas,—a dismal al- 
cove, in which were some curious paint- 
ings by Hayman, particularly the dying 
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christian and the unbeliever, and a statue 
of Truth trampling on a mask, directed 
the attention to those awful objects. 

At the termination of a walk were 
two excellently-carved pedestals with 
two human sculls, each of which address- 
ed the male or female visitant. 
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Blush not, ye fair, to own me!—but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes; 

Fame says (and Fame alone can tell how true) 
{—once—was lovely, and belov’d—like you; 
Where are my vot'’ries, where my flatterers now ? 
Fled with the subject of each lover's vow. 
Adieu the roses red, and lilies white ; 

Adieu those eyes, that made the darkness light, 
No more, alas! those coral lips are seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me, 

At once what thousands can’t or dare not see. 
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Unvarnish’d, I the real truth impart, 

Nor here am plac’d, but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive, 

On beauty’s fragile state no more depend ; 

Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end. 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene, 
Nor differs grave three-score from gay fifteen. 
All press alike to the same goal—the tomb, 
Where wrinkled Laura smiles at Chloe’s bloom: 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools-adore, 
Here learn the lesson, to be vain no more. 

Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


Why start >—the case is yours—or will be soon; 
Some years, perhaps—perhaps another moon; 

Life, at its utmost length, is still a breath, 

And those who longest dream, must wake in death. 
Like you, I once thought every bliss secure, 

And gold, of ev'ry ill, the certain cure ; 

Till steep'd in sorrow, and besieged with pain, 
Too late, I found all earthly riches vain ; 
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Disease, with scorn, threw back the sordid fee, 
And Death still answer’d, what is gold to me! 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly sought : 

And fools obsequious nurs’d the childish thought. 
Circled with brib’d applause and purchas’d praise, 
T built on endless grandeur, endless days ; 

Till death awoke me from my dream of pride, 
And laid a prouder beggar by my side. 

Pleasure I courted, and obey’d my taste, 

The banquet smil’d, and smil’d the gay repast; 

A loathsome carcase was my constant care, 

And worlds were ransack’d, but for me to share. 
Go on vain man, to luxury be firm, 

Yet know—I feasted but-to feast a worm! 
Already, sure, less terrible I seem; 

And you, like me, shall own—that life’s a dream. 
Farewell!. remember! nor my words despise— 
The only happy are the only wise. 
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Such eccentric imageries, making irre- 
fragable appeals to the feelings of the 
dissolute debauchee, might form a per- 
suasive penitentiary, and urge the neces- 
sity of amendment with better effect 


than all the farcical frenzies of mere 


formalists and fanatics. 


They were, 


however, entirely removed by the Hon. 
Peter King, who, on the death of Mr. 
Tyers, in 1767, purchased the estate, 


D 
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which, in 1781, he disposed of to James 
Whyte, esq. By the latter gentleman it 
was sold, in 1787, to Joseph Denison, 
esq.,* the father of the present pro- 
prietor. 

Mr. Denison has expended considera- 
ble sums in enlarging and improving the 
residence, and making the establishment 
of the completest order. ‘The gardens, 
which are very extensive, are well 
planned, under the superintendence of a 
scientific and experienced horticulturist; 
and, indeed, the whole estate exhibits 
continued proofs of the superior capabi- 
lities of this gentleman, and reflects high 
credit on the department he so ably 
filled. The house is surrounded, in front, 
by a pleasant lawn, interspersed with 
parterres of flowers, and clumps of 
shrubs and evergreens. 


* Mr. Denison’s family consisted of one son and two 
daughters. One of the daughters was married to Sir Robert 
Lawley, bart., and the other is the present Marchioness of 
Conyngham. 


aoe 
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Mr. Denison ranks high in the mer- 
cantile world, as well for his honor and 
integrity as for the extent of his com- 
mercial negociations. It was not, how- 
ever, until the general election of 1818, 
that Mr. Denison became, what may be 
termed, a public character. A requi- 
sition being presented to him, signed by 
the leading political characters, Mr. D. 
became a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the county of Surrey in parlia- 
ment, and was returned without oppo- 
sition; and, no new candidate appearing 
in 1820, Mr. Denison was re-elected. 

In his parliamentary career, Mr. Deni- 
son has maintained a clear and consistent 
course, by supporting every motion to 
preserve the rights of the people from 
the encroachments of unjust power: and, 
although not distinguished in the splen- 
dour of debate, his name will generally 
be found in the lists of those inflexible 
and conscientious advocates for consti- 
tutional liberty, whose probity and vigi- 
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lance will long shine in the records of 
parliamentary history. 

Adjoining Denbies is Ranmer Com- 
mon, from the highest point of which, I 
discerned the dome and pinnacles of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Ab- 
bey, at a distance of 25 miles; and the 
royal heights’ of Windsor, towering in 
the horizon of the beautiful panoramic 
landscape. 'The common is besprinkled 
with cottages, occupied by the labouring 
poor, with their well-cropped gardens, 
and all the unpretending humility of 
cheerful contentment. rom hence the 
common extends several miles, over 
which is a delightful ride towards 
Guildford, on the ridge of a range of 
chalk hills, commanding views of a fine 
scope of country on all sides. 

At a short distance are the stately 
beech-woods of Polesden, formerly the 
retreat of the illustrious SHERIDAN, who, 
after captivating his admiring country- 
men by the brilliancy of his wit and elo- 
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quence, occasionally retired here, and 
enjoyed the private society of a few 
select contemporaries.* Amidst. the 
groves and walks of this sequestered 
spot, he passed the happy intervals of 
public life, awhile forgetting the angry 
invectives of party, in affording the 
world successive specimens of his pro- 
lific genius. ‘This property is now in the 
possession of Richard Bonsor, esq. who 
has built a new residence, and has other- 
wise considerably improved the estate. 
Beyond Polesden are the full-grown 
woods of Fetcham Park, embosoming 
the fine seat of W. A. Hankey, esq., an 
opulent banker of the metropolis. | 
After wandering through the wood, 
which had once been the scene of Mr. 
Tyers’s ingenuity, [ returned to Denbies; 
and, resting myself on a rustic fence, at 
the extremity of the lawn, I took a 


* On Mr. Sheridan’s marriage with the youngest 
daughter of the late Dr, Newton Ogle, this estate was pur- 
chased, chiefly with her fortune, 
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complete survey of the subjacent valley. 


Meantime you gain the height, from whose fair brow 

The bursting prospect spreads around : 

And snatch’d o’er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosom’d soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns mark’d 

Of household smoke, the eye excursive roams : 

Wide-stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt 

The hospitable genius lingers still, 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills. 
In the descent, I noticed some tremen- 
dous precipices and chalk-pits, which are 
continually wrought, and afford a lime 
much esteemed by builders, for its pro- 
perty of hardening under water. 

This extensive establishment, which 
for some years past has furnished em- 
ployment for a considerable number of 
the poor, has materially suffered by an 
influx of competitors, and a variety of 
other means, which have greatly tended 
to depreciate the article in the market. 
The building-mania in and near London 


continued to support an active, and pro- 
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bably, a lucrative concern, the demands 
being very rapid, and the profits fully 
adequate to the expectations of ‘those 
who embarked in the undertaking. The 
ordinary mode of traffic consisted in. 
sending the lime by teams to London, 
and sometimes to Kingston, from whence 
it was conveyed by barges. The teams 
and barges were loaded back with coals, 
and thus a kind of barter was kept up 
between the parties. The lime-mer- 
ehant, consequently, became also a coal- 
merchant, and a flourishing trade was 
earried on. This, however, was not of 
long duration; some of the principal 
consumers of the article, in the metro- 
polis, purchased an estate in the county 
of Kent, capable of producing ‘chalk, 
which they esteemed equal to that dug 
here. Added to this, the lime-mania 
infected the speculatists of Dorking as 
much as the building-mania did those of 
London ;—a strong contest ensued—- 
the demand soon decreased—the ordi- 
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nary evils of opposition succeeded—the 
article fell in general estimation—and the 
whole concern suffered a severe shock. 
Notwithstanding these adverse circum- 
stances, the traffic is still considerable, 
although distributed among more hands. 
The original establishment below Den- 
bies is by far the most extensive, and has 
immense kilns, and accommodations for 
carrying on an important trade. 

The most prominent object in the 
prospect from this magnificent hill is the 
town of Dorking, surrounded by hand- 
some villas and genteel cottage-resi- 
dences. At the back of the principal 
street is the parish-church, suggesting a 
very correct idea of the injudicious ar- 
rangement of its interior. Besides Dork- 
ing, almost all the places seen from 
Norbury are comprised in the view from 
Denbies, which may, perhaps, be said to 
rival the former hills, in the beauty and 


variety of the scenery viewed from its 
summit. 
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While surveying the mansions of splen- 
dour and affluence which embellish the 
face of this country, and contrasting 
them with the humble cottages in the 
same scene, I employed myself in forming 
a comparative estimate as to the respec- 
tive fortunes of their inmates. “ Lucury 
is the sweetener of life,’ and, without its 
fortuitous aid, the incessant perplexities 
of the world would work on our sensibi- 
lities with redoubled effect. Seneca says 
that ‘‘ the good things which belong to 
prosperity are to be wished, but the 
good things that belong to adversity are 
to be admired ;” and, certainly no maxim 
was ever more fully verified in the scenes 
and events of passing life. We burst in- 
to organization, and from the cravings 
of infancy to the tenaciousness of old 
age, we are all looking towards the same 
goal, notwithstanding the contrariety of 
means by which we strive to attain our 
object. Philosophers in all ages have in 


ain fretted out their lives in seeking for 
n8 
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this grand point, and their lucubrations 
have only ended in greater perplexity. 
Riches are found to be the impedimenta 
orstumbling-blocks, which often prove the 
sands and rocks where thousands are 
stranded and wrecked. CoNTENTMENT, 
then, is THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE, and 
alike the main prop of human happiness, 
and which, although it cannot be claimed 
as the exclusive right of wealth, must 
totally depend on the appropriation of 
the means we possess. Daily observa- 
tion and experience prove to us, that the 
life of the man of £50,000 per annum 
must not be taken as a true criterion of 
real happiness. They teach us that 
palaces and porticoes are mere piles set 
up to delude the vulgar in forming their 
notions of greatness; and that they are 
often the beacons which warn us of 
some approaching evils.* We see that 


* Every page of history will furnish us with copious il- 
lustrations of this fact. Croesus, the Lydian monarch, con- 
essed the truth of the Spartan maxim, “ that poverty was a 
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wealth is rather the glare and tinsel of 
luxury, than the specific means of add- 
ing to main comforts. Thus, rank and 
fortune impose upon their possessors the 
observance of certain restrictions, which 
reduce their lives to a mere series of 
ceremonious formality, to the utter ex- 
clusion of all solid enjoyment; and, as 
Lord Bacon says, ‘‘ they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, their actions, 
nor their times.’ Thus, thrones become 
playthings in the hands of fate, and line. 
age may soon be extinguished by the 
fiat of death; and, however great may 
be the disparity, philosophy still defines’ 


happier state than riches,” in an expiatory ejaculation, when 
on the funeral pile before Alexander. Again, in the 
EIKQN BAZIAIKH we have a fine “ povrtraictvre of the solis 
tudes and sufferings” of afflicted Majesty. Ancestry, the 
most frivolous of all claims to distinction, is well satirised 
by Pope:— 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

What's fame? a fancied life in others’ breath; 

A thing beyond us, even before our death, 
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the precept to. the meanest of mankind, 
and: adapts it to the ultimate reforma- 
tion of their follies and misdeeds. 


—— The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states 
Move not the man who, from the world escaped, 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 

To Nature’s voice attends, from month to month 
And day to day, through the revolving year: 

* 


* * * * * 


Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 


Here I saw buildings of every order ; 
from the thatched roof, and simply-ele- 
gant villa, to the substantial brick man- 
sion, with his contingent offices; and 
each of them placed in a suitable lawn, 
park, or court, intersected with gravelled 
paths or drives. I could not help re- 
marking what contemptible huts must 
have been the dwellings of our fore- 
fathers, with their moveable windows, 
and furniture, which, in this age, a pea- 
sant would scarcely own: how miserable 
must have been the cottages of single 
rooms without stories or chimneys, and 
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how inferior to the methodical ar- 
rangement of a farm-house of the present 
day. What wretched tenements must 
have been the habitations of those who, 
in the time of Edward I. were thought 
rich with £30 per annum. The usual 
simplicity of. those times will, however, 
account for many seeming improbabili- 
ties. In the reigns of Edward I. and 
Henry IV. the people possessed no foreign 
luxuries; employed no male servants; 
and even the knight, with all his chival- 
rous exploits, was looked upon as ex- 
tremely rich with £150 per annum. The 
expense of college was £5 ; a counsellor’s 
fee 3s. 8d., and 4d. for his dinner! 
Needle-work was also confined to ladies 
of superior rank until the 15th or 16th 
centuries. Every branch of expenditure 
has consequently been regulated by the 
refinements and superfluities which have 
been successively introduced into civi- 
lized life: as they have brought pleasure, 
they have tinctured its enjoyment with 
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pain; and thus, amidst all our perfection, 
we may be almost tempted to look back 
on the chronicles of our ancestors, and 
envy them in their woods and caves, and 
painted skins, and the various character- 
istics of savage life. 

I descended the hill by a steep chalky 
road, and, wishing to avail myself of the 
opportunity of a visit to the town of 
Dorking, I turned off to the left. The 
street, although narrow, contains several 
substantial dwelling-houses, built with 
more regard to comfort, than to mere ex- 
ternal elegance. On the left side of the 
gate, leading to West-street chapel ; and 
at a short distance beyond it, on the op- 
posite side, is a meeting-house, belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends. 

This road leads into the High-street 
of the town, which at once bespeaks the 
importance and respectability of its in- 
habitants. At the left corner is an 
extensive range of building, formerly 
known as the King’s Head Inn. The 
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accommodations of this vast establish. 
ment were once on the completest scale ; 
and, at that period, it was noted for 
serving up water-souchy, a delicate fish- 
soup in great repute among the bon- 
vivants of the town. Concerts, balls, 
evening parties, and convivial meetings, 
alternately filled its spacious and commo- 
dious rooms with crowds of company; and 
hence became the focus of public amuse- 
ment, no less celebrated, in its time, 
than the most fashionable of our metro- 
politan resorts. This establishment, how- 
ever, declined with the liberality of the 
age, and the premises were partly let off 
and converted into shops, and partly oc- 
cupied by poor families. A long room 
was reserved by the proprietor, which 
was occasionally let to companies of 
players; and thus the spirit of mirth 
which once reigned within its walls, be- 
came momentarily revived. ‘Theatricals, 
at length, not meeting with their due en- 
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couragement, the room was subdivided, 
in which state it is now occupied.* 


* Much difference of opinion exists with respect to the 
tendency of theatricals in country towns. Those who de- 
precate them as corrupters of the people do not look at the 
philosophy of the subject, but rather at the abuse of it. 
This error in judgment precludes all liberal views, because 
who is not aware that the purpose of every human institu- 
tion may soon be controverted by a few misanthropic be- 
ings. The stage, doubtless, affords the finest lessons in 
civilized society, but it is alike liable to misapplication, and 
when corrupt it becomes the effective organ and seed of 
licentiousness; but the sentiments of this polished age will, 
doubtless, keep a curb, and preventfine taste from degenerat- 
ing into vice and immorality. Whatever may have been the 
prejudices and caprices of modern times, the following his- 
torical picture will be considered as highly amusing and ori- 
‘ginal. We learn that in thereign of Henry VI. “ Courts used 
to be held there every three weeks, and in them actions 
were brought. There are instances of suits lasting for six 
months ; and perhaps, at last, the damages were four-pence, 
and the costs twelve-pence!” ‘“ Moreover, it was presented 
at the court leet, anno 24, (and often repeated) that 
butchers, inn-keepers, tailors, hucksters, millers, merchants, 
drapers, shoe-makers, smiths, turners, labourers, bakers, 
carpenters, and tanners, took excessive prices; that the 
watch was not kept, that there were several assaults; and 
that Matilda Symonds was, as presented in former years, a 
disturber of the peace.”—Manning’s Surrey, 
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The streets of the town were well 
paved in the years 1817-18, before which 
time their imperfect state was a subject 
of general animadversion. The expense 
of paving, although of itselfa formidable 
obstacle to the undertaking, was speedily 
overcome by committees of public-spi- 
tited gentlemen, to whom too much 
eredit cannot be given for so material an 
embellishment to the town. The lighting 
of the streets was the next object. of 
concern with the individuals by whom 
the project of paving had been carried 
into effect; and, after much exertion, 
this addition was made in a style by no 
means disreputable to any city in the 
empire. 

Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
penses of these embellishments from the 
amount of the bills for paving and light- 
ing the south side of the town; the former 
being £317, and the latter £63, for the 
lamps, &c. besides the annual charge for 
lighting. The practicability of this 
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scheme could only be established by the 
diligence and activity of the parties ; and 
the above line being completed, proved a 
strong inducement for similar exertions 
in the other districts of the town. 

These public improvements have excit- 
ed a correspondent activity among the 
individuals themselves. Several old 
houses have been pulled down, and new 
ones erected; others have been refront- 
ed; windows have been thrown out with 
increasing diligence; and Dorking may 
now be said to resemble ‘a London in 
miniature,” possessing shops, little in- 
ferior in taste and display to the boasted 
lines of Cheapside and the Strand. 
These have proved delusive advantages 
to the speculator, and, it is feared, have 
too frequently operated as inducements 
to greater undertakings than have been 
found to realize his expectations. A 
wealthy and populous neighbourhood, 
however, supports a trade of some consi- 
deration; while industry and integrity 
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uniformly characterize an honourable 
and respectable class of tradesmen. 

The intellectual habits of so worthy a 
community naturally awaken some in- 
terest as to their public institutions. A 
circulating library, on a scale more libe- 
ral to the public, than profitable to its 
proprietor, offers a series of reading, 
beyond the ordinary compass of so limit- 
ed a collection; the enlargement of the 
stock being regulated rather by the im- 
proving literary merits of the age, than 
by a speculative spirit of enterprise on 
the part of the conductor, who, conse- 
quently, regards the selection of his works 
asa primary motive. A book-society has 
for some time been established among 
the gentry of the town and neighbour- 
hood, and which, under the same judi- 
cious superintendence as originally form- 
ed, will continue to maintain its decided 
superiority over many similar societies. 

Literature has also found a sufficient 
number of votaries to establish a Maga- 
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zine-society among the townsmen ; and, 
although the only one in the place, its 
plan has been circulated, and generally 
adopted in several other towns, where si- 
multaneous efforts have been made to add 
to the comforts and amusements of do- 
mestic and social life.* 


* The formation of these societies is said to have origi- 
nated with a bookseller, in a populous town in the north of 
England, who in a short space of time formed no less than 
ten such establishments in his own neighbourhood. The 
idea was warmly seconded, and extensively promulgated, 
through the medium of a widely-circulating London Mis-. 
cellany. The cause could not have fallen into abler hands, 
The plan suggested was simple and effectual in its operation, 
and, of course, soon recommended itself to the attention of 
several active booksellers in various parts of the kingdom, 
Newspaper clubs had long been censured for the pernicious. 
habits which they encouraged, and consequently were on 
the wane, ‘The ascendancy which the magazine-press had 
already gained in the conduct of each department, and the 
literary ceconomy of the proposed system, acted as strong in- 
ducements to the reading-public ; and in the course of a few. 
months, nearly every town in the empire boasted of its ma- 
gazine-society, while large districts frequently had six or 
more of these institutions, according to the extent and habits 
of the population, 

About this time, an individual, who, from motives of de-. 


; 
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Book-knowledge, however, loses many 
of its fascinating attractions by too close 


licacy, is not here named, chanced to meet the editor of the 
journal, to whose efforts magazine-societies owe much of 
their popularity and recommendation. The scheme of 
forming a magazine-society at Dorking was suggested. The 
idea was earnestly received by the individual already alluded 
to, and, shortly after this, he circulated a set of written pro- 
posals among the reading families of that town. He soon 
shad the pleasure to find that hehad not mistaken the tenor of 
public opinion ; for, scarcely three weeks had elapsed, before 
twenty individuals subscribed themselves as members, at 
15s, per annum, which, with his own subscription, amount- 
ed to fifteen guineas. A fund being thus constituted for one 
year, he proposed the following 

List of Works :—Monthly Magazine. Baldwin’s London 
Magazine. The Eclectic Review. The Imperial Maga- 
zine. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Monthly Re- 
view. Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels. Reviews, 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British, Time’s Telescope. 

The six first works were regularly put in circulation on the 
second day of the month; the Journal of Voyages and 
Travels on the day after publication; the Reviews every 
quarter, on the day after their respective deliveries in the 
metropolis; and Time's Telescope annually. 

This list being unanimously approved of, the circulation 
commenced on October 1, 1820. Thus, for the trifling 
sum of fifteen shillings per annum, paid in advance, each 
subscriber was supplied in rotation with seven of the most 
popular monthly journals, and three reviews quarterly; af- 
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an intimacy, and requires frequent in- 
centives to preserve its popularity ; other- 
wise, reading would be thought little more 
than a method of filling up the surplusage 
of time. The literary circles of Dorking 


fording a series of intellectual entertainment during the 
whole year; amounting in the aggregate to one hundred 
numbers, and no fewer than one thousand hours’ reading, 
besides a joint property in the stock at the expiration of the 
year. 

The practicability of the Dorking plan soon induced the 
author to publish it in the pages of the Monthly Magazine, 
with a view of affording publicity to a scheme, already 
sanctioned by general approbation. 

The bookseller’s bill, and a few incidentals for books, 
paper, and printing, amounted to fifteen guineas, the sum 
originally subscribed ; and at the termination of the year, it 
was proposed to sell the magazines, &c,. by auction, and 
transfer the produce to the subsequent year’s account. 
Various circumstances, however, prevented the writer from 
witnessing the execution of that part of the plan, The 
general principle of the scheme will, nevertheless, long con- 
tinue a favourite with the public; and afford satisfaction to 
those who feel interested in its success, and endeavour to 
promote its object by their gratuitous services.—For a set of 
regulations, a copy ofa book list, and valuable miscellaneous 
information on this subject, see the Monthly Magazine, 
vol. 50—51, 


- iss 
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might soon obtain the desideratum which 
is so strikingly evident amongst them, by 
forming Societies for the discussion of 
moral, political and philosophical topics, 
selected from the floating incidents of 
life, according to their relations to the 


public welfare : 
—— “ with sense refin’d 
Learning digested well —-——. 


Unstudied wit, and humour ever gay, 
* * * * * 


To raise the sacred hour, to bid it smile, 
And with the social spirit warm the heart.” 
THOMSON, 


These institutions, partaking of the 
character of dilettanti-societies, and con- 
versaziones, would enable their members 
to form more accurate estimates of the 
merits of general literature. At the same 
time, by connecting much practical in- 
formation in the various branches of 
science, with a fund of unceasing inte- 
rest, these societies would tend to culti- 
vate and enrich the mind, and impart an 
additional relish for researches of a 
higher order. 
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The etymology of the name of this 
parish appears long to have been a sub- 
ject of much dispute. Salmon, an au- 
thentic topographical writer of the last 
century, mentions ‘ the common error 
of the maps, in writing it with an a; 
for, it should be Dorking, as many gen- 
tlemen of the town assert.” In his 
“‘ New Survey of England,” published in 
1726, he says, 


“I crave no favour for writing it with an 0, Dorking, be- 
cause Iam well assured it is not yet out of use, in convey- 
ances and public writings. There are two villages in Essex, 
near Tilbury Fort, called Thurrack, and one in Hertford- 
shire, named Thorocking, which signifies an oak consecrat- 
ed to Thor the Saxon idol, whence our Thursday, That our 
ancestors dedicated trees and groves to the worship of their 
gods, is plain from Tacitus, Lzd. de Moris. Germ. cap, 
9. Gildas also saith, they paid divine honours to moun- 
tains, rivers, fountains, groves.” 

“ Supposing then, them that came after took the usual 
liberty of pronouncing D for Th, as frequently they did on 
the contrary Th for D, the name from Thorocking might 
easily come to Dorocking, and thence to Dorking, for 
further I am not concerned to carry it.” 


The post-office stamp has long been 
“* Darking ;” in consequence of which, 
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the error has been readily admitted into 
Directories, Gazetteers, and various to- 
pographical works ; but, with the excep- 
tion of the above instance, and a few 
unauthorized presumptions, the o is now 
universally adopted.* 


* Dorking, or as we find it anciently written Dorcuin- 
GEs, which is situated on the bank of a small stream called 
Pipbrook running into the Mole a little below the town, and 

,on a spot abounding with springs, was probably so called 
from the British word Dur, or Mor, water, compounded 
with the Saxon U@icingas, INHABITANTS; so that Dor 
WICINGAS, by abbreviation Dorctneas or Dor CHINGEs, 
was no other than the name of those who dwelt upon the 
springs of water. If it be thought an exception to this 
account of the matter, that it derives the name from two 
different languages, it is to be observed, that this was not un- 
common, as appears in divers instances in which the etymo- 
logy is incontestible. Thus Dorchester is derived from the 
British Dor, and the Latin castra, and the inhabitants of that 
county were called by our Saxon ancestors iBol)-sactas, 
from the same British word por and saetas, a word of their 
own language of exactly the same import with U@ticingas, 
viz. Inhabitants; so that the compounds Dor setas, and 
Dor @@licingas; or Dor chinges, implied the same thing, 
viz, dwellers on the waters. 

This parish is bounded on the north by those of Mickle- 
ham and Great Bookham: on the south by Newdigate, 
Capel, and Ockley; on the east by Betchworth; and on 
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According to historical record, the 
town was destroyed by the incursions of 
the Danes, but rebuilt either by Canute 
or the Normans. From the Domesday 
Survey, the manor appears to have been 
one of those which were held by Edith, 
queen of Edward the Confessor, but then 
in the possession of the Conqueror.* 


the west by Wotton; which last gives name to the hundred. 
Dorking is divided into the six following tythings, but here 
ealled boroughs; viz. Kast Borough, including West 
Betchworth, Chipping Borough, Holmwood. Borough, 
Milton Borough, Westcott Borough, being charged to the 
land-tax, at 4d. in the pound, 9157, 15s..4d, 

* « The Kina holds DorcHINGES in demesne. Edid 
the queen did hold it, At that time at was rated for ten 
hides and an half, at present for nothing. The arable 
land is fourteen carrucates and thirty-eight villans, and 
thirteen boarders with fourteen carrucates. .There is a 
CuurcH; and four slaves, and three mills of xvs. wd. 
There are three acres of meadow: Woodland for fifty 
swine of the pasnage; of the herbage thirty-eight swine. 
In the time of King Epwarp, and afterwards, and now, 
at is oalued at xviii l, 

“ Of the three manors which Queen Edid had in 
Surrey, the Sheriff has vil. for that he yields them 
assistance when they have need of it.” 

' From this return of the inquest, at the time of their gene- 
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After its alienation from the crown, the 
earls of Warren are the first subjects in 


ral suroey, we learn that, “ in the time of the Confessor, 
this manor was part of the royal firm of Edzth his Queen, 
who was probably permitted to hold in her dower till the 
time of her decease, in December, 1074. At this time it was 
rated at one thousand and fifty acres of land. At the time 

of the survey, when the Conqueror was found in posses- 

sion, it was not rated to the land-tax at all. The arable 
land is said to be fourteen hundred acres, the meadow no 
more than three: but woeds on the manor were sufficient to 

‘maintain five hundred swine upon the mash and acoms in 
pasnage time, and three hundred and eighty upon the grass 
in time of herbage; for they yielded to the lord a rent of fifty 
of the fat of that stock, and thzrty-ezght of the lean, 
Here were also three mils, and four vzllans in grass,” 

“ The demesne, or manor, properly so called, consisted 
of szxteen hundred acres; whereof two hundred were 
occupied by the Kine himself, and the remaining fourteen 
hundred by his tenants at will, which were thzrty-eight 
villans and thzrteen boarders.” 

The family of WARREN probably had this manor at some 
very early period, although we find no mention made of it 
among their estates, as enumerated by Dugdale and others, 
till the time of the first John Earl of Warren and Surrey, 
in the reign of Henry 11. ' 

« An inquisition was taken at Dorkyng before J. de Love-_ 
lot, one of the justices assigned for that purpose, on Sunday 
next after the feast of Si, Matthew the apostle, in the 4th 
year of King Edward 1., by a jury sworn to certify to the 
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whose hands it is found. From that 
family it descended to the Fitz-Alans, 
earls of Arundel; and on the decease of 


King, the value of the tolls of the men and tenants of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the heir and covenant of 
Christ Church in Canterbury, and of the men and tenants 
of the same men and all others in the lands of the Arch- 
bishop and priory using the fairs of John de Warren Earl 
of Surrey within the kingdom by the year.” 

“They return that the tolls in Dorkyng were worth 41. ; 
Reygate, 1 marc; Gildeford, 15s.; Southwark, 4l.” 

« The market, on Monday, has not been held within 
memory. That on Thursday is continued. In a survey of 
the manor, in the reign of Edward 1, the tolls of the 
market and fairs were reckoned 12. by the year.”—There is 
a chartered fair on Ash-Wednesday. 

«The reputed value of the manor was, in the time of 
the Confessor, at the accession of William, and when this 
survey was taken the same, 1080/. per annum of our present 
currency; the mills being let at a further yearly rent of 
461. of our present money.” 

~ « But one Epric, a Saron, who was in possession before 
the Conqueror’s time, detached two hides from the manor by 
way of apportioning his daughters, who had the power of 
disposing of them, as being allodzal, At the time of the 
survey one of these hides was in the hands of Richard de 
Tonebridge, ancestor of the Earl of Clave, and owed no 
other suits’ service to no other lord whatsoever.”"—Rich. 
Brady, 1. 281. 
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Thomas, the, last earl without issue,’ in 
1415, his estates were divided among his 
three sisters. On this partition, Reigate 
and Dorking were carried by Elizabeth, 
the eldest, into the family of the Mow- 
brays, dukes of Norfolk. The latter be- 
coming extinct on the death of Anne, 
who was married to the duke of York, 
the second son of Edward 1v., the manor 
-of Dorking was divided among the de- 
scendants of the four daughters of ‘the 
above-mentioned Elizabeth Fitz-Alan. 
Three of the four parts soon became 
united in the illustrious house of Nor- 
folk ; and the other fourth was purchased 
of the late Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, 
bart. by the late duke, who thus became 
possessed of the whole, after it had been 
divided more than three hundred years. 
‘Among the peculiar usages of this manor, 
it may be remarked, that the custom of 
borough-English prevails here, by which 
the youngest son inherits the copyhold. 
Salmon mentions, that Dorking was 
probably a considerable place, since the 
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Sussex road here fell in with the Ermine, 
and that there was no other station, either 
in Sussex or Surrey, at the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius. The former of these roads, 
the Stane-street, or Roman road, leading 
from Arundel to Dorking, is said to have 
passed through the church-yard, and to 
have been ‘frequently discovered there 
in digging the graves. In the parish of 
Ockley, to the south of Dorking, this 
road, for the space of two miles, is used 
as a highway, under the name of Stane- 
street Causeway. The Magna Britannia, 
speaking of this part of it, describes the 
road as formed of flints and pebbles, 
and says, that, because there “are no 
materials of this kind near it, the com- 
mon people ascribe the work to infernal 
agency. 

Antiquarians have already expended 
much time and research in exploring the 
primitive history of this parish, the de 
tails of which will, of course, be found at 
length in the county history edited by 
Messrs. Manning and Bray. Sufficient 
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authority has already been quoted to 
prove the antiquity of Dorking; and, 
from many singular coincidences of facts, 
names, and dates, it has, doubtless, been 
the field of some of those sanguinary 
conflicts, mentioned in the records of our 
earliest times. No remains of Roman 
buildings have, however, been discovered 
in the immediate vicinity, but the rude 
vestigia of several military stations may 
still be traced in the neighbourhood. 

A small gate on the left side of the 
street opens to a broad flagged walk, 
leading to the church porch. The church 
consists of a nave, with north and south - 
aisles, and a chancel divided from the 
former by a transept, in the centre of 
which is a lower tower, containing eight 
bells and a set of chimes. The whole is 
built of the ordinary stone and flints of 
the country, except the upper part of the 
tower, which is composed of squared 
stone or chalk. Various orders of build- 
ing denote the additions and enlarge- 
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ments made by successive generations, 
and present a curious compound of an- 
tique and modern architecture. | The 
tradition of the inhabitants is, that it was 
erected by the founder of St. Mary 
Overie, in Southwark. There is little, 
however, in the structure of Dorking 
church, to authenticate this assertion. 
St. Mary Overie, (now St. Saviour)* is 
distinguished by its unique and beautiful 
Gothic order ; and abounds with the rich 
tracery of pointed windows, and many 
highly interesting specimens: of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. These have already 
been the subjects of much studious and 
diligent enquiry. In the course of this 
investigation, nothing has transpired to 
warrant the above tradition ; and, if we 
may judge from the respective buildings, 
a very opposite inference ought to be 
drawn: for, while the one affords a trea- 


* Dugdale ascribes the foundation of this monastic pile, 
to Bishop Giffard (or Gifford), about the year 1106, 
. Hist. and Antiq. of St. Saviour. 


te 
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sury of antiquarian relics for the gratifi- 
cation cf the curious mind,—the other _ 
is altogether destitute of these attrac. 
tions, and presents an incongruous, and 
comparatively uninteresting, appearance. 

The interior of the church is rather 
injudiciously planned, the pews being 
allotted with little uniformity or economy 
of arrangement. There are, however, 
a few commodious family seats, whose 
matted floors and neatly-covered sides 
denote the superior rank of their pro- 
prietors. The walls exhibit the usual 
plainness of decoration of a country 
church, except the faded emblazonry of 
a few family hatchments, and two or 
three neat monuments to the memory 
of departed worth. On the right of a 
glazed door, leading from the middle 
aisle, through the transept to the chan- 
cel, is an elegant tablet, erected by 
public subscription, and bearing the 
following appropriate inscription, on a 
“slab of white marble :-— 

E3 
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To the Memory : 
of the Right Honourable 
George William Evelyn, Earl of Rothes, Baron Leslie and Bambreigh, 
one of the sixteen Scotch Peers, 
and Colonel of the Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry, from their first enrolment : 
! who departed out of this Life on the eleventh Day of February, MDCCCXVIL. 
‘ in the forty-ninth Year of his Age, 
after a constant residence in this town for twenty-five Years : 
During which eventful period, comprehending the whole war with revolutionary rane 
His Lordship was uniformly actuated by a zeal 
for the public good ; 
and shone before men an eminent example of loyalty to his sovereign, 
of reverence for the civil and religious establishments of his country, 
of ardour in his military command, 
and of moderation and equity in the local administration of justice : 
whilst in private life he conciliated the respect and love of all classes 
by the urbanity of his deportment, ' 
by the warmth of his friendship, by the cheering of his convivial conversatior 
: an 
by the exercise of every conjugal, paternal, domestic, and social virtue : 
The Inhabitants of Dorking, 
deeply affected by the awful suddenness of his dissolution, 
grateful for the benefits, which he conferred upon them, 
and desirous of perpetuating their cordial sense of his transcendent merits, 
have caused 
this monument to be erected. 


On the other side of the door is a tab- 
let, to the memory of the deceased mem- 
bers of the Talbot family, late of Chart 
Park. The whole is surmounted with a 
neat stone pediment, corresponding with 
the first-mentioned monument. Over 
the door is a large board, enumerating 
the several donations to the poor of the 
parish ; and above this, are tablets of the 
Commandments, &c. and whole-length 
paintings of Moses and Aaron in their 
robes of office. Several devices and 
allegorical representations fill up the spa- 
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cious tablature, reaching to the roof, 
and forming a group of interesting scenic 
design. 

The chancel contains some handsome 
hatchments and monuments, among 
which is one of Abraham Tucker, esq. 
formerly of Betchworth Castle, who died 
in 1774. Here is also a small brass 
plate, with an inscription to the memory 
of the celebrated Jeremiah Markland, 
from the pen of his learned friend Dr. 
Heberden. 

The north end of the transept serves 
for a vestry, in which is the burial-place 
of the family of the Howarps. The in- , 
terment of Charles Howard, the eleventh 
and last duke of Norfolk, took place here 
on the 23d of December, 1815, with 
great pomp and solemnity. The proces- 
sion left Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, composed of the coach and six 
horses of u. Rr. Hu. the Duke of Sussex, 
and nearly twenty noblemen’s and gen- 
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tlemen’s private carriages ; and arrived 
at Burford-bridge at four, from which 
place, about a mile and a half from 
Dorking, the body was conveyed in 
state to the latter town. The cavalcade 
consisted of the duke’s gentlemen on 
horseback, fully caparisoned, bearing the 
ducal coronet and golden batons of office 
upon a ‘crimson cushion, before the 
hearse: the chief mourners, who were 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
lord viscount Andover, Henry Howard, 
jun. esq. and Henry Howard, of Corby 
Castle, in Cumberland, esq. ‘The gen- 
tlemen of the duke’s household, with 
his servants followed in six mourning 
coaches, and the Deputy Garter, king 
of arms, Norroy, king of arms, three 
heralds and three pursuivants, attended 
in the tabards of state, to perform the 
ceremonies usual’ at the funeral of the 
Earl Marshal of England. 

In the meantime, the intense degree 
of anxiety for the arrival of the proces- 
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sion at Dorking, exceeded all possible 
conception. The character of the illus- 
trious deceased being so generally known 
in this neighbourhood, swarms of pedes- 
trians and equestrians poured into the 
town from all parts of the. surrounding 
country, to view the ceremony. 

- The long and slowly moving train 
reached Dorking about five o’clock, at a 
time when the dusky gloom of evening 
added to the sombre effect of the melan-: 
choly scene; and the attributes of fune- 
real pomp, which made up this puny finish 
of human grandeur, were just visible to 
the spectators. 


So sumptuous, yet so perishing withal ! 

* cd * * * 

A thousand mourners deck the pomp of death 

To-day, the breathing marble glows above 

To decorate its memory, and tongues 

Are busy of its life: to-morrow worms 

In silence and in darkness seize their prey. 
SHELLEY. 


When arrived at the church-yard gate, 
the procession was met by the Vicar of 
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Dorking, assisted by the duke’s domes- 
tic chaplains: the foot procession was 
marshalled by the heralds, Norroy king 
of arms, bearing the coronet. 

The church was literally crammed 
with persons, all anxious to witness the 
performance of the exequies. After the 
funeral service, Deputy Garter proclaim- 
ed the duke’s style and titles, in the fol- 
lowing form and order :— 


The most High, Mighty, and Most Potent Prince, 
Charles Howard, Duke of Norfolk? 
Earl Marshal ! 
And Hereditary Earl Marshal of England! 
“Earl of Arundel Castle! 
Earl of Surrey! Earl of Norfolk! Earl of Norwich! 
Baron of Mowbray ! 
Baron of Howard! Baron of Segrave! 
Baron of Bruvese of Gower! 

Baron Fitz-Alan! Baron Warren! Baron Clun! 
Baron Oswaldestre! Baron Maltravers ; 
Baron Greystock! Baron Furnival! Baron Verdon! 
Baron Lovetot! Baron Strange! 

And Premier Baron Howard, of Castle Rising ! 
Premier Duke! Premier Earl! Premier Baron of England ! 
And chief of the illustrious family of the Howards! 


Several coats of arms, pennons, crests, 


fal 
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&c. were displayed. The coffin was 
covered with rich crimson velvet, sur- 
mounted with silver ornaments, and the 
arms were engraven upon a plate of sil- 
ver gilt, with the following inscription :— 
Depositum | 
Illustrissimi Principis 
Caroli Howard, Ducis de Norfolk, 
Comitis Mareschalli Anglize 
Jure Hereditario ; 
Comitis iterum de Arundel et Surrey ;_ 
Baronis de Fitzalan, Clun, Oswaldestre: 
et Maltravers, &c. &c. 
Qui diem obiit supremam 
Die Decemb. XVImo Annoque Sacro 
MDCCCXV. 
Annum agens septuagesimum. 


The active life of the late duke of 
Norfolk may strictly be termed an im- 
portant epoch in the political history of 
this country. It has already proved an 
exhaustless mine of incident for the 
biographer and historian. His warm and 
enthusiastic attachment to the true prin- 
ciples of English liberty, entitled him to 


unreserved and universal admiration. 
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His exertion in the cause of parliament- 
ary reform, and his zealous co-operation 
with the leading political characters of 
his time, in that cause, cannot be referred 
to, without the liveliest emotions of na- 
tional gratitude to this illustrious noble- 
man, and his compatriots: however in- 
efficient their efforts have been in attain- 
ing that salutary measure. 

As an agriculturist, and a promoter of 
the arts and sciences, his vast wealth and 
possessions enabled him to become an 
effective member of several public socie- 
ties. His plans bore intuitive marks of 
a strong discriminating mind, which, of 
course, attached additional importance 
to his patronage. His rent-roll includ- 
ed an immense number of manors in 
Nottinghamshire, , Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, Herefordshire, Norfolk, Surrey 
and Sussex. Like the late Bishop of 
Llandaff, he partly employed his recesses 
from public life, in planting; and we 
need only recur to the vicinity of Dork- 
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‘ing, for records of his useful. labours. 
His manner of living was magnificent 
and even princely,—well befitting the 
character of his antient family; and, it is 
generally thought, that his splendid féte 
at Arundel Castle, in the June previous 
to his decease, accelerated that lamenta- 
ble event. Unhappily the good old spirit 
of English hospitality, which prevailed at 
-his board, too frequently bordered on in- 
jurious excess, which not only embittered 
real enjoyment, but shortened the course, 
_by speedy, if not unexpected, decay. 
The habits of the late duke were truly 
eccentric. In his person and dress, he 
was singularly negligent, and when pass- 
ing through the town of Dorking, with 
his splendid equipage, he has frequently 
been known to call and settle the most 
unimportant business with his tradesmen. 
‘A rich volume of anecdote, well stored 
with humour and sparkling wit, might, 
indeed, be easily drawn from the life of 
this nobleman, who, in originality of 
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character, was not excelled, and scarcely 
rivalled, by any of his contemporaries. 
Passing by the vestry door, to the 
church-yard, I noticed the handsome 
mausoleum of the Talbot family, whose 
arms are within a pediment at the end, 
supported by Tuscan columns. From 
this spot, I enjoyed an uninterrupted 
view of Box Hill, Norbury-Park, and 
Denbies,—the blooming verdure of 
which seemed to mock the fate of mor- 
tals, with whose monuments and me- 
morials L here stood surrounded. 
Charitable institutions, and undertak- 
ings of public utility, are nowhere more 
liberally supported, or more judiciously 
conducted, than at Dorking. A zealous 
spirit of co-operation, unmixed with po- 
litical or party spirit, pervades the 
affluent and middle classes of the inhabi- 
tants; and the beneficial results of this 
organized unison are so generally felt and 
acknowledged, as to render their public 
establishments, at once, models for many 
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towns and districts throughout the king- 
dom. ‘The formation and adoption of 
new systems has no less occupied the at- 
tention of this benevolent community, 
than the correction of abuses, sanctioned 
rather by immemorial custom, than by 
the spirit of the present wise and en- 
lightened age: and the promoters of 
these salutary measures may now look 
back on the success of their efforts, dur- 
ing the last five years, with no ordinary 
feelings of gratification. 

Provident Institutions took .their rise 
in this congenial soil. Hence their 
plan and principles were disseminated 
abroad, and became the subject of an in- 
vestigation before a select committee of 
the House of Commons; and several 
cities and towns might be quoted, in 
which the benefits of these establish- 
ments have been more or less manifested. 
In considering the prosperity of the 
Dorking Society, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that, during five vears, upwards 
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of twelve hundred pounds have beeti 
raised by public subscription for the sup- 
port of the fund; and that the contribu- 
tions of the poor subscribers have been 
proportionally important. The funda- 
mental basis of the system has already 
been detailed at great length, and ably 
elucidated, in a statistical point of view, 
by the Secretary, to whose indefatigable 
industry may be ascribed its signal suc- 
cess; and whose disinterested services 
on this as well as on many other public 
occasions, will at all times be gratefully 
acknowledged by his fellow-parishion- 
ers.* . 


* The main principle, or key-stone, of this society ap- 
pears to be in uniting the efforts of the benevolent in one 
grand scheme, whereby the poor might be made instru- 
mental in relieving their own necessities in seasons of emer- 
gency, instead of solely relying on the assistance of the 
affluent. No scheme can be more conducive to the revival 
of that spirit of national independence, which the present 
fallacious system of the poor-laws has tended to repress. In 
short, the general views of this institution are clearly laid 
down in the following axioms:— 

1, “ That no device, or plan, or scheme, be deemed worthy 
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Public Schools, for the education of 
poor children of both sexes, have, for 
some time, been established in this pa- 
rish; and, among their guardians, it is 
pleasing to observe several ladies of rank 
and affluence, who are alternately occu- 
pied in the inspection and superinten- 
dence of the female school. A branch 
Bible Society, which was formed some 
years since, continues likewise to prose- 
cute its important labours in this district, 
with unwearied diligence. A Savings 
Bank, countenanced by the whole rank 
and respectability of the town and adja- 
cent parishes, proffers the usual advan- 


of the slightest consideration, which has not for its ultimate 
object the raising of the poor to a situation, in which they 
shall be comparatively independent of adventitious or ele- 
mosynary assistance! 

2. “ That no individual, however humble, can possibly, 
(whilst a member of this society,) be doomed to pass the 
winter months under the accumulated miseries of cold and 
hunger; and thus the Dorkine ProvipenT InstITUTION 
may fearlessly be held up as a grand and practical scheme 
for the social and moral improvement of mankind.” 

Fifth Annual Report, &c. 
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tages of such establishments; and, if we 
may judge by its fund, it continues to be 
duly appreciated by the frugal and in- 
dustrious classes, for whose interest sav- 
ings banks were originally devised. 

In addition to the benefits arising from 
these institutions, the benevolént dispo- 
sition of the gentry of the town and 
neighbourhood is unceasingly displayed 
in assisting distressed families or indivi- 
duals. At stated periods of the year, 
provisions, fuel, and clothing, are dis- 
tributed with as much precision, as if 
bequeathed by will, and perhaps with a 
much greater regard to the merits of the 
applicants. A winter of unusual severity 
never fails to awaken the compassion of 
the affluent: committees are generally 
formed for supplying the poor with soup, 
at reduced prices; and, to those unable 
to secure the advantages of Provident 
Institutions, a collateral species of relief 
is generally afforded. 

The greater part of the improvements 
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which have been accomplished in the 
several departments of this parish may 
be traced to the gratuitous agency of a 
liberal and public-spirited provincial 
press. Too much praise cannot, of 
course, be given to so effectual an organ 
of popular opinion ; to whose free exer- 
cise may be ascribed the whole progress 
of moral and intellectual improvement 
during the three last centuries. By dis- 
claiming the virulence of political con- 
troversy, many salutary reformations 
have been made in the conduct of public 
and parochial affairs. All classes have 
alike participated in the benefit ; and the 
example of this parish may now be held 
forth to other districts, as no unimpor- 
tant proof of the practicability of similar 
revisions. 

The Bank, a substantial stuccoed build- 
ing, is centrically situate on the left side 
of the High street.* Opposite, is the 


* The Reigate bankers have an office in Dorking, and 
the proprietors of the Dorking Bank have similar accommo- 
dations at Reigate and Horsham, 
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Red Lion Inn, which has been much en- 
Jarged and improved. Here on every 
alternate Thursday from June to Novem- 
ber, was formerly held a society, called 
“the Gentlemen’s Dorking Club.” 
This inn was likewise a noted house for 
water-souchy, carp, and perch, which 
were here served up in great perfection, 
during the season. The establishment 
possesses every comfort and accommoda- 
tion, which unremitted activity and per- 
severance can tend to furnish; and the 
public have been by no means backward 
in recompensing these efforts with an ex- 
tensive patronage. 
_ Adjoining the inn, is a chastely-ele- 
gant ball-room, lately erected at a very 
considerable expense. ‘The dimensions 
are 60 ft. in length; 15 ft. high; and 28 
ft. wide. It is tastefully decorated, and 
fitted up with a small orchestra, and 
furnished with chandeliers, ottomans, 
couches, &c. 

Nearly opposite the entrance, is a door 
opening into a passage, about 30ft. in 
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length, cut through a fine sand rock, 
and communicating by a short flight of 
steps with a walled garden. The whole 
is well contrived, and calculated to bring 
into recollection the magic deceits of 
astern romance ;—illusions perhaps 
sometimes enhanced by the fascinating 
displays of elegance and beauty, which 
crowd its avenues! In the garden is an 
elevated summer-house, or prospect 
room, from which the eye at once over- 
looks the dingy roofs of the town, and 
regales itself with the several charms of 
the Deepdene, Box-Hill, Norbury, and 
Leith-Hill. 

The room was opened with a public 
dinner in the autumn of 1820; and has 
since been used for balls at the customary 
season, and on various other occasions. 
The advantage of so important an addi- 
tion to public accommodation, reflecting 
high credit on all parties concerned in 
its erection, will, of course, continue to 
be properly estimated. Occasional con- 
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certs will, at all times, gratify the lovers 
of music; and public dinners, on ocea- 
sions of popular festivity, will tend to. 
keep up convivial mirth among. those 
who delight in “ the feast of reason and. 
the flow of soul.” Dorking will thus - 
present inducements for the winter resi- 
dent as well as the summer visitor; and, 
when divested of its picturesque attrac- 
tions, their absence will, in some degree, 
be compensated for by its well-regulated 
amusements.* 

The market-house formerly stood 
nearly adjoining the Red Lion; but 
through neglect, the building fell into a 


* On the left side of the street, also, is the Wheatsheaf, a 
neat public-house, where may be seen an immense hog. 
The animal, accidentally breaking one of its legs, was 
killed without fatting; its skin was dressed with the hair on, 
and is now preserved, stuffed, and standing in full propor- 
tion. It exceeded in size the famous Northumberland hog 
of the year 1543. It weighed 104 stone, or 832 lb. Its 
_ length, 12 feet ;—girth, 8 feet;—height, 13 hands: and it is 
computed, had it been fatted proportionally, it would have 
weighed nearly 200 stone! This prodigy may be considered 
as well worthy of the inspection of agriculturists. 
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ruinous condition, and at length became . 
a public: nuisance. The late Duke of 
- Norfolk, who took great interest in the 
prosperity of this town, suggested the 
‘removal of the unsightly structure, and, 
it is believed, went so far as to promise 
the inhabitants a new market-house in 
its stead. The old building was, accord- 
ingly, pulled down; and the materials 
being sold, the produce, one hundred 
pounds, was paid to the Duke’s agent. 
The building of the new market-house 
was delayed for some time, and the 
Duke dying in 1815, the inhabitants lost 
all immediate prospect of the promise 
being fulfilled. Application was after- 
wards made to the executors of the late 
Duke ; but, up to this time, no precise 
arrangement has been made. The fund 
produced by the sale of the old materials 
was subsequently divided among the 
committees for paving the several dis- 
tricts of the town, and it may thus be 
said to have effected some improvement. 
F 2 
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The assizes for the county appear to 
have been held at Dorking in 1699, but 
on what occasion isnot mentioned. The 
sessions were likewise formerly held in 
the .Town-hall, over the old market- 
place; but this has not been the case for 
many years. 

An incredible quantity of poultry is 
usually sold at the weekly markets. 
This trade is chiefly in the hands of a few 
individuals, who regularly attend, and 
supply the London dealers. There is 
also a breed of fowls, with five claws, 
well known among the poulterers in the 
metropolis, by the appellation of “ Dork- 
ing fowls ;”? one sort is perfectly white, 
and another of a partridge colour. Colu- 
mella, in his Husbandry, describes fowls 
of this kind; and it is conjectured that 
they were originally brought here by the 
Romans. 

Adjoining the site of the market-house, 
was formerly a massy brick mansion, 
supposed to have been built from a 
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Dutch model ; and, by its extensive pro- 
portions, calculated to convey some idea 
of the importance of its founder. 


Popular credulity and superstition 
(strange to say,) had not fixed upon it as 
the abode of some “ evil spirit ;” but, 
through the delay and chicanery of the 
law, it was, till lately, tenanted only by 
a widow and her son. The back pre- 
mises were, likewise, very capacious, and 
in every respect corresponded with the 
mansion, ‘This property was sold by 
auction in 1820; and its purchaser has, 
at a very great expense, altered the man- 
sion into commodious dwelling-houses, 
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which have a handsome and respectable 
appearance on entering the town. The 
prospect from the balconies of the draw- 
ing-room windows at once unites the 
“ Urbs in Rure ;’ and, from the upper 
story, the view of the surrounding 
country is both cheerful and interesting. 
The street extending from hence con- 
tains some genteel houses on the left 
side; and the recently-built line opposite 
well indicates the public-spirited charac- 
ter of the townsmen in general. 
Dorking being ‘situate on a sandy 
rock, abounds with deep and capacious 
caves or cellars, which are extremely 
cold, even in the height of summer. ‘The 
most remarkable of these is one onthe left 
side of Butter-hill, which runs for a con- 
siderable distance in an angular direc- 
tion. On the side of the entrance, is a 
wide staircase, curiously cut out of the 
rock, and descending by fifty steps, to a 
crystalline spring of water, which is 
forty feet perpendicular beneath the en- 
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trance cave. About a. century ago, an 
individual expended the whole of his 
property in digging this cave, and, having 
thus wasted several hundreds, he is said 
to have died in the poor-house. ‘The 
cave is now more profitably used by a 
respectable distiller of the town, as a 
wine cellar, an appropriation, differing 
widely from the original design of its 
projector. 

The house, under which this artificial 
excavation partly extends, was upwards — 
of sixteen years the residence of the Rev. 
John Mason, chiefly known for his work, 
entitled ‘ Self-knowledge.” Dorking 
appears to have been the first place at 
which the. talents of this celebrated dis- 
senting divine were brought into action; 
for, having completed his education, he 
accepted the charge of a congregation 
in this town, where, according to his 
biographers, he had “ a numerous audi- 
tory.” . While at Dorking, he published 
several works, by which he attained con- 
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siderable literary reputation, and the 
degree of m.a. from the Edinburgh 
university. In the dwelling-house above- 
mentioned, Mr. Mason completed his 
well-known ‘ Treatise on Self-know- 
ledge,’ a work ‘ full of sense and senti- 
ment,” excellent as to purity of style, 
displaying much erudition and profound 
research, and which has, perhaps, done 
more towards the formation of sound 
opinions on that important science, than 
any contemporary publication. It has 
been translated into several. European 
languages, has long ranked high as a 
British classic, and forms a truly valuable 
source of elegant and instructive reading 
for youth of both sexes. 

Mr. Mason quitted this town in July, 
1746, for Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
and was afterwards engaged in the pub- 
lication of several theological works. © 
He also directed his attention to the 
study of the belles lettres, and, in this 
department, he produced an “ Essay on 
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Elocution,” which rapidly passed through 
several editions, and became a popular 
text-book in one of the English univer- 
sities. 

On leaving the town of Dorking, I 
passed Shrub-hill, upwards of twenty- 
five years the residence of the late Earl 
of Rothes, and subsequently of the 
dowager Countess. Here the Earl and 
his amiable family entertained her Ma- 
jesty Queen Charlotte, at a sumptuous 
breakfast, on her return from Brighton 
to Windsor, in 1816; for which mark of 
loyalty and attachment, the queen was 
afterwards pleased to express herself in 
terms of the highest approbation. 

The following biographical notice of 
this family, collected from various au- 
thentic sources, may not, perhaps, prove 
uninteresting to the general reader :-— 

The Leslies, now nearly at the head 
of the Earls in the Scottish peerage, are 
of a very ancient family and high de- 
scent. They were of foreign origin; and 

F3 
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the first of that name in Great Britain 
was Bartholdus Lesley, one of the Hun- 
garian Magnates, who, in the year 1086, 
attended Margaret Atheling, the wife of 
King Malcolm Canmore, into Scotland. 
There his merits, in addition to his ser- 
vices to that princess, were deemed so 
considerable, that King Malcolm gave 
him his own sister in marriage; and, 
besides many large possessions, made him 
governor of Edinburgh Castle, a place 
which, under his management became 
of the highest consequence to the reign- 
ing family. From him descended George 
Leslie, created Lord Leslie, Earl of 
Rothes, by James 11. in 1457. 

By another writer it is stated that 
Bartholomew de Leslyn possessed the 
barony of Leslyn, in Aberdeenshire, so 
early as 1165; and that his descen- 
dant, George, was honoured with the 
earldom alluded to above; but that the 
precise date is uncertain, being between 
the years 1455 and 1459. William, the 
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third ear], lost his life at the fatal battle of 
Flodden-field; and his eldest son, George, 
appears to have been one of those zea- 
lous reformers, who, in 1546, seized on 
the castle of Cardinal Beaton, at St. 
Andrew’s. 

The fourth earl of Rothes attended 
Queen Mary to France, in order to her 
being espoused by the Dauphin; John, 
the sixth earl, joined the Covenanters ; 
but, being one of the deputies from 
Scotland to Charles 1., then in captivity, 
was gained over, according to Burnet, 
by the hopes of marrying the “ Countess 
of Devonshire, a rich and magnificent 
lady.” 

His son John fought for Charles 1. 
at Worcester, and returned with the 
king after his exile. His favour now 
became preponderant at court, for he 
was Lord High Treasurer, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, Lord Chancellor, &c. 
Dr. Burnet says, “ the king loved him, 
though it was a very extravagant thing 
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to see one man possess so many of the 
chief places of so poor a kingdom.” 
In 1680 he was created Duke of Rothes, 
Marquis of Ballinbreach and Cuskie- 
berrie ; but as his Grace died without 
male issue, the patent, in consequence 
of the limitations, expired with himself. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, having 
married Charles Hamilton, the fifth Earl 
of Haddington, their son John became 
the eighth Earl of Rothes. On the ac- 
cession of George I. he was appointed 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, and 
died in 1722. John, the ninth earl, was 
a Lieutenant-General, and had a regi- 
ment of guards, and his only son John, 
dying in 1778 without male issue, was 
succeeded by his sister. 

George William Evelyn Leslie, the 
eleventh Earl of Rothes, was the son of 
George Raymond Evelyn, esq. by Jane 
Elizabeth, Countess of Rothes. He was 
born March 28, 1768, and, after receiving 
the usual education, settled in England, 
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where he married twice. His first wife 
was Lady Henrietta Anna Pelham, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Chichester; 
with this lady, to whom he became united 
on May 24, 1789, he had no male issue; 
there were, however, three daughters, 
viz. Henrietta Anne, Amelia*, and Mary. 
The Countess dying on December 5th, 
1797, in August, 1798, his lordship 
espoused Charlotte Julia, daughter of 
Colonel John Campbell, of Dunoon ; 
and here also there were no male chil- 
dren, but two females, Elizabeth Jane, 
and Georgiana, the latter of whom is 
since dead. i 

In 1810 the Earl of Rothes succeeded 
to the titles, and some estates still vested 
in the family; among which is the 
seignory of Rothes, a lordship on the 
banks of the Spey, a few miles distant 


* Lady Amelia Leslie died at Long Ditton, a few days 
after the demise of her father. His eldest daughter, Lady 
Henrietta, (who became:Countess of Rothes on the death of 
ithe earl) died in 1820. 
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from Elgin, in the county of Morey. 
His lordship, however, never lived in | 
Scotland, as he preferred his delightful 
retreat at Shrub-hill. 

The death of the earl took place on 
the 21st of February, 1817, attended 
with the following extraordinary circum- 
stances :—In the afternoon of that day, 
his lordship left Shrub-hill to join some 
brother sportsmen in the chase: after 
riding a short time, his lordship descried 
them in Betchworth-park ; and,. soon 
after reaching them, was heard to say he 
was unwell. The alarm. quickly spread, 
and the’ noble earl was conveyed to 
Betchworth Castle, where, after a short 
struggle, he expired! In the meantime 
an express had been sent to Dorking, 
for medical assistance, but it was too 
late. The. melancholy news speedily 
became circulated in all directions, and 
the intense degree of public sympathy 
excited by this distressing event, exceeds 
all description. 
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_ As a legislator, the Earl of Rothes 
was not prominent; he, however, in his 
character of one of the sixteen peers of | 
Scotland, seconded the dutiful and 
respectful address which was moved at 
the opening of parliament in 1817, and 
acquitted himself with a considerable 
share of ability on that occasion. 

The dowager-countess, and her daugh- 
ters, the ladies Mary and Elizabeth 
Jane Leslie, still reside at Shrub-hill, 
where they enjoy the first society which 
this opulent and extensive neighbour- 
hood possesses. ‘They are here enabled 
to support a comfortable, but unostenta- 
tious establishment ;. and, in this rural 
retirement they, doubtless, find a happy 
retreat from the vicissitudes and _per- 
plexities of public life. 

As a patroness of the several institu- 
tions in this parish, the Countess. has 
proved herself .a zealous supporter of 
the interests of all classes : and, in these 
acts of pure benevolence, her ladyship 
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is uniformly joined by her amiable daugh- 
ters :—thus presenting inestimable pat- 
terns of moral excellence ‘united with 
all its characteristic accomplishments. 

The pleasure-grounds of Shrub-hill are 
rather limited, but exhibit great taste 
and economy in their disposal. Rich 
grassy slopes and retired shrubbery- 
walks present in themselves a pleasing 
variety ; while the front of the residence 
commands views of no ordinary de- 
scription. 

. From Shrub-hill the road passes two 
genteel residences; and, on the right 
is a short road, leading to Cotmandene 
and the Deepdene. In this lane is the 
unique cottage-orné of Dedric Smith, esq. 
planned with much taste and ingenuity— 
qualities, by which the proprietor is well 
known in the metropolis as the projector. 
of many valuable improvements in the 
construction of lamps, &c. In_ this 
department Mr. Smith has proved one 
of the most active and useful men of 
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his time ; and several of his inventions 
evince great merit and originality. Cot- 
mandene Cottage may almost be said to 
rival many of its more extensive neigh. 
bours in its attractions. The small flower- 
garden, with a greenhouse, fountain, 
grotto, &c. contains in itself a cabinet 
collection of curiosities; and the interior 
of the cottage is fitted up with corre- 
spondent neatness and elegance. 

A short distance from hence is Cot- 
mandene, which Salmon supposes to 
have once been ‘a camp, or fortified 
part, lying close to the military way, 
very suitable for that purpose, and being 
a green dry spot of about twenty acres, 
with a descent every way but the south; 
and there is a ditch which parts the next 
field from it, and may once have been 
deeper.’? This author also mentions it 
as *¢ a spot famous in every body’s mouth 
for a most healthful air ;” a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood has, likewise, in 
his possession a rude map of Surrey, 
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published in the reign of Charles 11, in 
the margin of which is noticed a beau- 
tiful piece of waste, called ‘‘ Cotman- 
dene,” in the following terms :—‘ Cot- 
mandene, said by physicians to be the 
healthiest air in England.” The spot 
has also long been proverbial in the 
country for the superiority of its situa- 
tion. The name signifies, in our ancient 
language, ‘ the heath of poor cottages.” 
In the survey of 1649 it is said to con- 
tain 151 acres,* but this has, doubtless, 
been contracted. 

Cotmandene is backed by the rising 
foliage of the woods and plantations of 
the Deepdene; and, overlooking the 
town, it possesses fine prospects of the 
surrounding country. On its borders 
are a few neat residences, several small . 
cottages, and a row of alms-houses, 
occupied by aged and infirm poor, who 
receive a small stipend from the endowed 


a 


* Salmon mentions it as containing twenty acres, 
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funds. Matches of cricket are often 
decided here in the summer season ; 
and, on such occasions, this beautiful 
area usually presents a truly animated 
picture of mirth and pastime.* 


* Every one must admire the good taste displayed in 
the appropriation of public grounds to the amusements of 
the community at large; and nowhere is this spirit more 
to be admired than in the disposal of Cotmandene. The 
fine broad walk which intersects its beautiful verdure, will, 
doubtless, ensure it the character of a public promenade: 
and nothing can be more conducive to the social happiness 
of.a country town, than frequent meetings and greetings 
among its inhabitants: At present, we have to regret that 
little advancement is made beyond the weekly meetings 
and passing congratulations at the church; but even these 
are not to be censured, because they counteract the bad 
spirit of certain secret chroniclers of times and events. 
Reading and discussion societies are, however, the only true 
antidotes, and they are gradually advancing with the good 
sense and refinement of the present age. These have their 
‘respective auxiliaries, in the circulation of magazines, 
-pamphlets, and other minor publications, highly creditable 
to the ingenuity of their projectors, and combining much 
-valuable instruction with taste and sentiment. The cheap 
-selections from the best modern books, which at this moment 
“enjoy so extensive a circulation in the metropolis and its 
environs, are well calculated to encourage the thirst for 
reading, which so strongly distinguishes all classes of the 
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The neighbourhood of Dorking has 
long been noted for the salubrity of the 
air, and the picturesque beauty of the 
scenery: a short residence here is fre- 
quently recommended to invalids, by 
London medical practitioners, and is 
generally attended with speedy convales- 
cence, or essential benefit. Physicians 
are also of opinion, that the alkaline 
properties of the chalk-hills in the vici- 
nity, are highly conducive to the health 
of the resident population ; an opinion 
which is, in some degree, corroborated 
by the numerous visitors who resort 
hither at the most favourable periods of 
the year. 


English character: and the ceconomy of the plan is far 
from being derogatory, when it is considered that a two- 
shilling magazine, or two sixpenny reviews, frequently 
contain the substance of a two guinea quarto volume. 
Those who have a taste for costly literature, may, neverthe- 
less, indulge their caprices, which, at the same time, - are 


productive of such important collateral advantages to the 
¢eommunity, 
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In summer, the town and its en- 
virons are usually thronged with com- 
pany, and lodgings are in great request. 
In the year 1798 Dr. Aikin was a resi- 
dent here, for the benefit of his health ; 
and in the Monthly Magazine, he has 
given a short description of this country, 
which he concludes with the following 
apposite remarks :—~ 


«« It would be easy to enlarge the beautiful scenes in this 
neighbourhood, all within the reach of a morning’s walk 
or ride, and affording a source of daily variety for several 
weeks, The purity of the air—the fragrance from an exu- 
berance of aromatic plants and shrubs—the music from the 
numberless birds—the choice of sheltered or open country— 
the liberty of wandering, without obstacles or questions, 
through the most cultured scenes, and the perfect repose 
which reigns all round—unite to render this tract of country 
one of the most pleasing to the contemplative man, and 
the most salutary to the invalid, that I have ever visited.” 


J AL” 


The view of the town from Cotman- 
dene presents an assemblage of buildings 
in every style, from the ponderous old 
roof to the elegant and modern parapet 
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wall, There are few mansions in the 
streets, but their general appearance may 
be said to be above mediocrity. There 
are also several compact cottages in the 
environs, which unite neatness of exte- 
rior with the genuine English charm of 
snugness and comfort. The whole parish, 
according to the census of last year, 
contained 697 houses, occupied by 842 
families. At that period, also, there 
were 14 houses building, and 30 -unin- 
habited. 

‘In 1801 the population consisted of 
3,058 persons; and, in 1811, of 3,259. 

The following is an authentic abstract 
of the Returns of population, taken in 
July, 1821,—the increase being 553. 


é 7 Persons, including Children 
OCCUPATIONS. of whatever age. 


| 
Families | All other ||Males.| Females. 
Families | chiefly em-] families || a 
chiefly . plgped in not com- Total 
employéd | Trade, Ma- |prised in the of 
in nufactures &| 2 preceding || No. No. Persons. 
Agriculture, | Handicraft. | Classes. 


308 335 199 1,878 1,934 3,812 


_—_———— 
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Pauperism, however, seems to have 
made rapid strides with the increase of 
population. ‘The poor-rates were 


In 1642, three pence in the pound ; 
In 1670, one shilling in the pound; 
In 1787, three shillings in the pound; 


and, in 1817, they amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of eight shillings in the pound 
—an evil which has been in some degree 
lessened by the united efforts of Provi- 
dent Institutions, and a course of rigid 
ceconomy in the expenditure of the parish 
funds—a measure as essential to parochial 
prosperity, as to national greatness ; and 
the policy of which must ultimately find 
its way into the antiquated systems of 
parochial jurisprudence, and the councils 
of wise and temperate rulers, notwith- 
standing its promoters may, for a time, 
have to combat with the scepticism and 
prejudices engendered by custom and 


rote. 
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From Cotmandene, I passed by an 
obscure path, overlooking the gardens — 
and premises at the back of the south 
side of the High-street: and, after a 
few minutes’ walk, I reached the park- 
like grounds of Rose-hill, the property 
of Richard Lowndes, esq. ‘The resi- 
dence, a commodiously-built mansion, 
is placed at a short distance from the 
thoroughfare. In its immediate vicinity 
are some extensive gardens, tastefully 
laid out, and communicating with a 
shrubbery, by several serpentine walks. 
The spacious drawing-room, at the back, 
opens on a beautiful lawn, and possesses 
a pleasant prospect over the adjacent 
fields and meadows. At the extremity 
of the park or paddock is a retired 
gravelled walk, overshaded by a line of 
thick firs, and forming a cool and agree- 
able retreat during the summer. 

After a short walk across the fields, I 
arrived at the southern extremity of the 
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town,. where I noticed several neat. 
dwelling-houses, particularly a handsome : 
stuccoed residence, belonging to Tho- 
mas Stilwell, esq. Proceeding by a cir- 
cuitous route, through a shady lane, I 
arrived at the end of West-street: from 
hence, westward, is the lower road to 
Guildford, at the angle of which is Sand- 
place (alias Sond-place), the ancient 
residence of the family of Sondes, from 
which they, probably, took their name. 
This estate is now in the possession of 
Hugh Bishopp, esq. of the De-la-Zouch 
family. , 

The house is placed on a high sand- 
bank, and screened from the road by a 
stone wall. ‘The gardens and grounds, 
which are very limited, are disposed of 
with great taste and advantage. 

Leaving the road, I crossed a hilly 
field-on the left, with a view of visiting 
Milton-court, a spacious and substantial 
farm-house, which appears, by the style 
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of paildinanst to have been erected in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.* 


Here that excellent scholar and critic, 
Jeremiah Markland, passed the last 
twenty-four years of his life. ‘In 1752,” 
his pupil, Mr. Strode, says, “ being grown 
old, and having, moreover, long and 
painful fits of the gout, he was glad to 
find, what his inclination and infirmities, 
which made him unfit for the world and 
company, had for along time led him to— 


* The mill, adjoining the green before the mansion, 
is supposed to be the one mentioned in Domesday book, in 
the particulars of the manor of Milton. 
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a very private place of retirement, near 
Dorking, in Surrey.” In this pleasant and 
sequestered spot, Markland saw little com- 
pany. His walks were almost confined 
to the narrow limits of the garden at the 
back of the house; and he described 
himself, in 1755, to be “‘ as much out of 
the way of hearing, as of getting.”? What 
first induced him to retire is not precisely 
known, but it is conjectured to have 
originated in some disappointment of a 
private nature. | 

The retirement of Markland from 
public life may, however, be considered. 
as having been highly congenial to his_ 
favourite pursuits. He was constantly 
engaged in writing notes and emenda- 
tions for improved editions of some of 
the first Greek classics : in which task he 
manifested high qualifications, both as 
an erudite scholar and impartial critic. 

In 1765, a circumstance occurred, 
which will long reflect a lustre on the 
character of this important luminary of 

G2 
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classical literature. The widow with 
whom he lodged, at Milton-court, be- 
came involved in a family litigation, by 
the injustice and oppression of her son,, 
who persuaded her to assign to him the 
whole of her property.* Mr. Markland 


* My engaging in a law matter was much contrary to my 
nature and inclination, and owing to nothing but compas- 
sion,—(you give it a suspicious name when you call it 
tenderness; she being in her 63d year, and I in my 74th),— 
to see a worthy woman oppressed and deprived by her own 
son of every farthing she had in the world, and nothing 
left to subsist herself and two children but what she received 
from me for board and lodging; and this, too, endeavoured 
by several bad and ridiculous methods, to be taken from™ 
her, and myself forced hence, that they might compel her 
into their unjust measures; not to mention the lesser injuries, 
indignities, and insolences, which were used towards her. 
Could I run away, and leave an afflicted good woman and 
her children to starve, without the greatest baseness, dis- 
honour, and inhumanity? Poor as I am, I would rather 
have pawned the coat on my back than have done it. I 
speak this in the presence of God ;—and I appeal to Him, 
before whom I must soon appear, that this is the true and 
only reason of my acting in this matter; and, though I 
know that the consequences of it will incommode me greatly, 


and almost ruin me, yet I am sure I shall never repent it. 
Letter from Mr. Markland, in Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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in defending the cause of the widow, 
expended a considerable sum, and, the 
case being decided against her, he bene- 
volently employed his fortune in relieving 
the distresses of the family. The inde- 
pendence of his mind induced him to 
refuse several honourable offers of assist- 
ance from his friends, and, with the 
greatest reluctance, he was at last pre- 
vailed upon to accept a small annuity 
from one of his former pupils. 
Repeated attacks of the gout, and an 
accumulation of infirmities, at length put 
an end to his life, at Milton-court, in 
July, 1776, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. He bequeathed his books and 
papers to Dr. Heberden, and his other 
_ property to Mrs. Rose, the widow, whose 
cause he had so honourably supported in 
his life-time. His funeral was performed 
agreeably to his own request, in the chan- 
cel of Dorking church, where a small 
brass plate commemorates his learning 
and virtue, His books were valuable, 
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from the manuscript notes which they 
contained; and, on the death of his 
friend. Dr. Heberden, they fell into the 
hands of different eminent literary men. 

‘“‘ It is to be regretted,” says his bio- 
grapher, “ that the splendour of Mark- 
Jand’s abilities was obscured by the 
extreme privacy of his life, and. the 
many peculiarities of his disposition. 
His frequent despondency was, in some 
measure, also produced by his inter- 
esting himself too much in the politics 
of the time, which he always viewed 
through a gloomy medium. 

The most conspicuous trait in his-cha- 
racter was his singular and unwearied 
industry. His long life was chiefly 
passed in collating the classic authors of 
antiquity, and illustrating the book of 
Revelation ; and, even in his eighty-first 
year, he is said to have displayed proofs 
of vigour, and clearness of intellect, per- 
fectly astonishing at that protracted 
season of life. For modesty, candour, 
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literary honesty, and courteousness to 
other scholars, he was not only considered 
the most accomplished man of his time; 
but he is to this day ranked as the model 
which ought to be proposed for the imi- 
tation of every critic ; while his valuable 
and important contributions to the gene- 
ral stock of classical lore cannot fail to 
render his memory highly interesting to 
all engaged in its refined pursuits. 

The spacious rooms of Milton-court, 
with their long polished tables and 
benches, served strongly to remind me 
of the hospitality of former times. We 
certainly have now but few of these ve- 
nerable mansions, whose blazing hearths 
shed a hospitable glare along the carved 
walls, and, shining through their win- 
dows, invited those who passed, to par- 
take of the good cheer which reigned 
within. In this respect, we have left 
only the shadow for the substance ; or, 
as aptly observed by a periodical writer. 
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.“ what the present race have gained in 
head, they have lost in heart.” 

_ A visit to Milton-court cannot fail to 
resuscitate similar emotions of regret ; 
and, doubtless, several of my contem- 
poraries will recognize in its lofty hall, 
the scene of many a jocund hour, un- 
mixed with the forms and ceremonies of 
more recent introduction. Frequently 
have I heard them recur to those hours; . 
and I can well depict to myself ‘the 
harmless ‘ gambols on the green ;”? the 
overflowing mirth of the harvest-home ; 
the cheerfulness and vivacity of the 
dance; and the moonlight walk across 
the fields ;” — alas, how changed the 
scene! Aggravated distresses have par- 
tially set aside the celebration of the 
harvest home, and the dances to com- 
memorate the festive season of the year. 
Where now is the smiling host, welcom, 
ing. to his board groups of unbroken 
youth and beauty? Where now is the 
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annual boon to those swarms of indus- 
trious peasantry, with their hearts brim- 
full of gladness ? 


“« When loose to festive joy, the country round 
“ Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth.” 


Surely, they all appear but to bangs 
been the mere delusions of some idle 
hour: be this as it may, their absence 
has left a chasm in the unsophisti- 
cated enjoyments of country life, which 
after-times have as yet been unable to 
supply ! 


“e 


the fashion runs 
“ Down into scenes still rural; but, alas, 
«Scenes rarely graced with rural manners now.” 


CowPER. 


About half a mile from Dorking, on 
the Guildford road, is the manor of 
Milton, the antient and proper name of 
which is Middleton, (written in Domes- 
day book ‘‘ Mildeton’’) and is supposed 
to have been so called from lying mid- 
way between the manors of Dorking and 
Westcott. By the same record, also, it 
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appears to have been a manor before the 
Norman conquest, and to have formed 
part of the territory of William Fitz- 
Anscuff, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. In 1599, it was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to George Evelyn, esq. 
from whom it has been transmitted to 
the successive representatives of that 
antient family. 

Passing over Milton-heath, on the 
north side of the road may be observed 
a considerable mound of earth, which, 
upon inspection, is circular and flat at 
the top; and has the appearance of hay- 
ing been artificially thrown up. It is 
not unlikely that this is one of the 
monuments of the primitive inhabitants 
of this country, called a barrow, which 
they threw up over their dead. There 
are, also, some facts which tend to con- 
firm this idea. A field, on Milton-court 
farm, a short distance westward from 
this mound, and adjoining the high road, 
is called War-field, and the- inhabitants 
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in this neighbourhood have a tradition 
it was so called: from a battle having 
been fought there. This, however, is 
not supported by historical record, and 
the only circumstance to add strength to 
this tradition is, the neighbouring estate 
being called Bury-hill, as is conjectured 
from the Saxon Bups, a camp or fort, for 
which the situation is well adapted. 

On the left of the road is a carriage- 
drive to Bury-hill, the estate of Robert 
Barclay, esq. The road is pleasantly 
overhung with trees, and, extending 
along the side of the hill, affords an 
interesting view of the respective ham- 
lets of Westcott and Milton, while, at a 
short distance, is seen the town of Dork- 
ing, with all its circumjacent beauties. 

The original proprietor of this estate 
was Edward Walter, esq. (grandson and 
heir of Peter Walter, esq. a Dorsetshire 
gentleman, ) who, accidentally seeing this 
country, was so pleased with it, that he 
bought a farm, called Chardhurst, and 
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several other lands in the neighbourhood 
of Bury-hill. He occasionally resided at 
the house on Chardhurst, during the 
building of the mansion at Bury-hill ; 
and, in that house, he was married by 
special license to Harriet, the youngest 
daughter of George, Lord Forrester. 
Mr. Walter also made great purchases 
in Dorking, and soon became the princi- 
-pal landed proprietor in the parish. He 
resided at Bury-hill until his death in 
1780: he left one daughter, who, in 
1774, married Viscount Grimston, creat- 
ed a peer of Great Britain in 1790, 
by the title of Baron Verulam. She in- 
herited this estate, and died in 1787, 
leaving one son, James Walter Grimston, 
the present Lord Verulam, who, upon 
his father’s decease, succeeded to the 
estates of Mr. Walter. His lordship has 
since sold the whole of these estates, 
with the exception of the great tythes 
of the parish, to various persons. The 
‘Bury-hill estate, together with several 
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farms, &c. were purchased by Robert 
Barclay, esq. the present proprietor. 
After the death of Mr. Walter, the 
mansion was occupied by James Richard- 
son, esq. and subsequently by G. Shum, 
esq. Mr. Barclay first came in 1805. 
The eminence on the north side of 
the mansion was inclosed by Mr. Walter 
from the waste of Milton manor. He 
also planted it chiefly with Scotch firs, 
which have flourished so well, that many 
good trees have already been cut for 
timber. The hill on the east of the 
plantation belongs to this estate, and is 
called the Nower: on its crest is a 
small summer-house, commanding an 
extensive prospect, diversified with hill 
and dale. | 
A smaller line of paling incloses the 
hill, sloping in all directions, and de- 
scending to a beautiful terrace-walk, and, 
at length, to the back-front of the resi- 
dence, by a fine shelving lawn. 
The mansion is both elegant and 
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commodious, and the offices are planned 
on an extensive scale. Comfort and 
compactness seem no less to have di- 
rected the attention of the architect, 
than a due regard to neatness and sym- 
metrical beauty. All superfluous orna- 
ment is entirely dispensed with, and its 
absence is made up by uniformity and 
good taste. The whole is stuccoed, and 
has been considerably improved by 
Mr. Barclay. 

Beyond the mansion, the land still 
stretches away in a gentle descent to 
the edge of an extensive sheet of water, 
with a small island in its centre, planted 
with trees and shrubs ; and, beyond the 
whole, are the woods and groves of 
Anstiebury, and a rich and variegated 
expanse of forest scenery. 

The general aspect of this estate is 
that of genuine and unadorned rusticity, 
without any of those costly elegancies 
and embellishments (so called), which 
often tend to divest Nature of her 
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sweetest charms. The artificial sheet of 
water in the front of the mansion is 
judiciously managed, so as to bear the 
semblance of a river; while its stream 
bathes a grassy bank, along which a 
broad gravelled walk runs in a curvi- 
linear direction from the house, and 
opens by an elegant iron gate to the 
farm-lands. Besides this, no attempt 
has been made in the way of ornament, 
except two or three summer-houses, 
whose simple and unostentatious struc- 
ture reminds the pedestrian that they 
are merely placed there for his tempo- 
rary accommodation, and to assist him 
in descrying the several beauties of the 
surrounding country. 

The grounds every where present suc- 
cessions of beautiful verdant slopes, and 
walks winding over the fir-crowned sum- 
mits of the hills, in many parts leading 
through spots full of characteristic and 
romantic wildness. 

Nothing can be finer than the ascent 
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up the furzy sides of the hill, by a rugged 
series of steps, beaten by frequent visitors, 
and extending under the shade of spread- 
ing and aged oaks and beeches; and at 
length leading to a thick grove of firs, 
whose sombre branches throw around 
them an air of melancholy, though not 
unpleasing gloominess. At the extre- 
mity of this grove, several cheerful walks 
through flourishing plantations, present 
a lively contrast, and, after wandering 
through scenes of exquisite sylvan 
beauty, burst forth on a picturesque view, 
full of new objects to engage the ideas of 
the contemplative pedestrian. In ano- 
ther part, the paths unite with walks, 
formed by tastefully-arranged flower- 
borders, overlooking the rich valley be- 
neath, at length terminated by bold emi- 
nences, thickly clothed with wood, and 
‘* distinguished by those interesting ap- 
pellations, which make us seek, in our 


walks, the very foot-marks of the Roman 
soldier.”’ 
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_ On theborders of the grounds, areseve- 
ral cottages. One of them, on the north 
side of the hill, was formerly an aviary, 
but has since been altered into a school 
for girls, which is supported at the pri- 
vate expence of the Misses Barclay, who 
alternately superintend the establish- 
ment. ‘he lodges at the different gates 
are not like those stiff and formal build- 
ings, which frequently display such ob- 
vious incongruities on similar estates. 
On the contrary, they are uniform speci- 
mens of rural neatness, the presence of 
which invariably denotes the exemplary 
effects that a love of it produces on the 
characters of their inmates. 

Such are the scenes of rural simplicity 
which Bury-Hill presents. ‘They cannot 
fail to please infinitely more than all the 
fastidious arrangement of the choicest 
flower-gardens; and, after the eye has 
feasted itself with those multicoloured 
scenes, the effect becomes doubly pleas- 
ing, Even the ruinous hovel, or the 
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meanest cottage, has then charms of no 
ordinary gratification. Here, also, the 
rude track of an agricultural cart or 
waggon, and the sheep and cows pastur- 
ing in the valley beneath the woody 
heights, served to indicate the appropria- 
tion of these grounds to the more useful 
purposes of farming. | 
Mr. Barclay and his family present a 
happy group, whose members are con- 
stantly employed in deeds of pure philan- 
throphy and benevolence. ‘Their indi- 
vidual merits have already been made 
known to the public, by a celebrated 
living authoress, in a publication of ac- 
knowledged and deserved repute. Fide- 
lity and accuracy of detail have rendered 
her sketch of this amiable family, one of 
the most striking examples of knowledge 
of men and manners, and superior de- 
scriptive skill, to be met with in the 
whole of her writings. Equal in effect 
to the most exquisite touches in a highly- 
finished portrait, no person, possessing 
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the slightest knowledge of this family, 
can fail to recognize, in the “ Hilbury ” 
and “ Mr. Frankland”? of her descrip- 
tion, the delightful estate of Bury-Hill, 
and its present worthy proprietor; and 
it may be safely said that the chapter of 
which they form the joint subjects, will 
be found to be equal, in interest and ap- 
titude of delineation, to the ordinary 
contents of the volume. 

After this direct allusion, it would be 
indelicate, and perhaps unnecessary to 
name the authoress, or the production 
itself. Popular discernment has already 
attached a considerable share of appro- 
bation to the work; and, while useful and 
important instruction continue to be 
conveyed in such elegant and well-exe- 
cuted sketches of real life, we trust these 
and all similar qualifications will not fail 
in meeting with their due encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Barclay is well known as a stre- 
nuous promoter of the interests of our 
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best. and dearest institutions—national, 
county, and parochial; and the support 
which ‘he gives to them is not merely 
nominal, but is effectively displayed in a 
series of unwearied exertions. In these 
philanthropic undertakings, Mr. B. is 
joined by the whole of his family, who 
are uniformly influenced by his paternal 
example, both in pecuniary liberality and 
operative services. The same spirit of 
beneficence seems to pervade each mem- 
ber of this family; and, thus acting in 
heavenly concert, they present a picture 
of pure and disinterested zeal for the ex- 
tension of the comforts and happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. 

The exertions of this benevolent circle 
are not, however, confined to acts of 
public charity. There are few, in their 
neighbourhood, that cannot bear grate- 
ful testimony to their private beneficence, 
limited only by the necessities of the 
case, to which their attention is directed; 
and it is not too much to say, that, they: 
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annually dispense a handsdme fortune, 
in this prudent system of relieving the 
casualties and calamities of their weedy 
neighbours. 

- Mr. Barclay possesses considerable 
knowledge and taste in the study of 
botany ; and his extensive gardens, in the 
neighbourhood, abound with many choice 
plants and exotics. As a practical and 
experimental agriculturist, his talents are 
ranked high among the farmers of 
Surrey; and his generosity in supporting 
the interests of that honourable class of 
the community, is strictly proportionate 
with the other features of his patriotic 
character. 

Mr. Barclay is on terms of intimacy 
with the benevolent Mrs. Fry, Mr. Bux- 
ton, and several other public characters, 
whose efforts in improving our present 
system of prison discipline will long be 
recorded; and, the fact of his co-operat- 
ing with those worthy individuals, were 
there no other evidence, would suffice to 
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prove that Mr. Barclay is a sincere and 
warm-hearted philanthropist. 

_ Mr. Barclay is a lineal descendant of 
Robert Barclay,* the celebrated ‘apolo- 
gist for the Quakers; and consequently 
of an ancient and very honourable 
family. His sons are well known in the 
metropolis, one as an active partner in. 
the extensive brewery concern, of which 
his father is the principal ; and the other 
as a merchant in the city.t 

Leaving Bury-Hill, I strolled through 


* This gentleman died at Urie in 1690, leaving seven 
children. The last survivor, Mr. David Barclay, a merchant 
of London, had the singular honour of receiving at his 
house in Cheapside, three successive kings—George I. II 
and III. when, at their accession, they favoured the city 
with their presence. From his windows they witnessed the 
procession, previous to their dining with the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation at Guildhall, on Lord-Mayor's day. 

+ The names of these gentlemen will also be found in 
the official lists of many charitable societies in London, 
either as presidents, vice-presidents, or co-operative members 
of the committees; and, in the discharge of their duties, 
they evince the same public-spirited character, for which 
their family has been so long and justly celebrated, 
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the pleasant hamlet of Milton. Here I 
noticed several small cottages, presenting 
perfect patterns of cleanliness and com-. 
fort. Each of these dwellings was fronted 
by a small piece of ground, well stocked 
with flowers, and laid out in beds, evi- 
dently with much economy. 

A low wicket opened on a cleanly- 
swept gravelled path, edged with box, 
and leading to the door, on each side of 
which were some flowering twigs entwin- 
ing round the trunks of trees; while 
along the walls stretched the luxuriant 
leafiness of the grape-vine, whose shoots. 
grew over the window’s edge, and par- 
tially blinded its panes.* From the 


* The soil of Dorking and its neighbourhood is highly 
congenial to the growth of grape-vines. Hence almost 
every house in this part has its vine; and some of them are 
very productive. The cottages of the labouring poor are 
not without,this ornament, and the produce is usually sold 
by them to their wealthier neighbours, for the manufacture 
of wine. The price per bushel is from 4s, to 16s.; but the 
variableness of the season frequently disappoints them in 
the crops, the produce of which is usually laid up as a 
set-off to the payment of rent. 
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flower-beds, here and there might be? 
seen the’ sweet-brier and the rose-tree :: 


there, also, was the daisied border, spot- 
ted with gorgeous pionies, and variegated 
with tufts of pinks, or hearts-ease. In 
the midst of this motley assemblage rose 
the \fantastically-clipped holly-bush, or 
the spreading old apple-tree. In another 
part, were beds of healthy vegetables, 
interspersed with gooseberry-bushes and 
currant-trees; and in a remote corner 
might be seen a rural bower, formed by 
honeysuckles and jessamines, entwining 
round osiers or rude lattice-work. 
Scarcely an inch of ground could be 
seen which was not appropriated to some 
useful or ornamental purpose, alike serv- 
ing to indicate the assiduity of its owner, 
and furnishing a continued source of 
profitable employment for his leisure 
hours. In these scenes of cottage hap- 
piness, Hogarth might have found a 
model for his ‘ Cottage of Industry,” 
since every object so strictly accords 
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with the simplicity and well-turned satire 
of that masterly sketch . 

In Milton-street I also noticed the 
kitchen-gardens. &c. belonging to the 
Bury-Hill establishment. | Crossing a 


* A parting glimpse of these peaceful abodes drew my 
attention to the condition of their inmates. One of them 
I found to be a labourer with a family of children, whose 
average wages were from 14s. to 16s. per week. On this 
scanty pittance no fewer than eight individuals relied for 
sustenance—a disproportion attributable to the present 
unprecedented depression in agricultural affairs, Frugality 
and. forbearance are the only means by which he can wrest 
himself from the degradation of the work-house, or the 
acceptance of parochial relief! A rigid course of house- 
wifery places the character of his mistress in a light which 
forms a model for her sex, in the judicious management 
of domestic affairs. It is thus the benign qualities of 
woman shine forth with unrivalled lustre, impart to man in 
smiles of cheerfulness and vivacity the unalloyed transports 
of connubial bliss, and prove a solace in the gloomy hour of 
woe. Sweet sample of unspotted innocence! how often 
does the hand of private beneficence descend from the 
paternal. mansion to minister to thy wants and necessities! 
and how often does the charitable zeal of amiable benefac- 
tresses exhort thee by personal bounty, when drooping 
under sickness or misfortune, Such meritorious acts of 
benevolence prove how incompatible with true charity is 
the mistaken mode of fashionable almsgiving. 
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narrow brook by a wooden bridge, I 
followed a pleasant walk by some hilly 
fields, which overlook Milton and the 
neighbouring estate. I soon reached 
the hamlet of Westcott, which may be 
said to unite all the charms of rural 
quiet, with singular gentility, and neat- 
ness of appearance. The manor, which 
is of great antiquity, is on record before 
the Conquest, and was held by Ralph 
de Felgeres, one of the followers of the 
Conqueror from Normandy. The ham- 
let contains a few cottage-residences, 
built in the modern style, and chiefly 
occupied by. wealthy farmers. 

Enquiring for a spot of ground, noted 
as once having been the site of an antient 
castle, I was referred to an obscure farm- 
house, in the neighbourhood, for some 
information on the subject. My guide 
led me to a square piece of ground, con- 
taining about a quarter of an acre, en- 
closed by a high bank, which is evidently 
artificial. The old gentleman assured 
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me that for several years past the adjoin- 
ing field had been known by the name 
of “ Castle Field’’ and “ Castle Meadow.” 
Some ruins have been dug up from the 
spot, in order to convert it to a kitchen- 
garden, and, accordingly, it has since 
been called “ Castle Garden.” 

Thus, it seems probable that there 
was formerly a castle in the parish of 
Dorking. Aubrey speaks of two castles, 
by the names of Denham and Black- 
hawes, and the above are the only authen- 
ticated facts which can be construed 
into a tradition relating to either of them. 
The speculations and conjectures of anti- 
quarians on this subject have been both 
numerous and contradictory. . Gough, 
in his “* Additions to Camden,” says, 
“over against Dorking Church, in a 
meadow, called Benham Castle Meadow, 
is the moat of a castle, supposed to have 
been destroyed by the Danes.* 


* The repeated incursions of the Danes, about the year 
838, on’the accession of Ethelwolf to the English throne, 
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I found my guide pretty conversant as 
to supposition, but “ his memory failing 
him,”? he could afford me no further in- 
formation as to the identity of the spot. 
I accordingly thanked the accommodat- 
ing old gentleman for his attention, and 
returned to Westcott-street. 

Here the winding road, the smoke curl- 
ing between the trees, and the entrance to 
the retired lanes, corresponded with the 
pleasing features of village-scenery : 


Where, too, dwells simple truth, plain innocence, 
Unsullied beauty, sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas’d, 

Health ever blooming, unambitious toil, 


* * * * 


These are thy blessings, industry, rough power! 


appear to have spread terror and consternation throughout 
the whole country. In 852 the Danes sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of 300 ships, and pillaged London, and various 
other places. | Rapine and plunder thus harassing the 
Britons by unceasing hostilities, Ethelwolf, and Athelstan, 
his natural son, at length engaged the infuriate invaders at 
Ockley, about seven miles distant, when the English gained 
the day, and made great slaughter. It may, therefore, be 
iconjectured, that the destruction of Dorking was antecedent 
o the ever-memorable triumph at Ockley. 
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Groupes of lively children, sporting on 
the flowery banks, were emblems of 
health and innocence, and broke the si- 
lence with their harmless prattle. How- 
ever pleasing this simplicity might ap- 
pear, it was in unison with the general 
deportment of these villagers, among 
whom scarcely a dissolute character 
could be found. Crime, rapid as its 
strides have been, had as yet left them 
incorrupt; and, notwithstanding the 
grievances of unrequited labour, the mal- 
practices of filching and plundering of 
property could be traced only in a few 
instances.* 


* The happiest illustration of village simplicity, I ever 
remember to have met with, was in MILBOURNE, a small 
hamlet of Dorset, situate in a valley about midway between 
Blandford and Dorchester. The walls and cottages are uni- 
formly thatched—a feature of snugness and comfort, which 
all the overstrained Jabours of art may in vain strive to equal! 
T alighted. at the door of a neat public-house, where a deli- 
cious breakfast, not a little enhanced by Dorset butter and 
cream, soon relieved the fatigues of the journey of the pre- 
vious night. It was Sunday. The chiming bells summoned 
the villagers to a humble fane, whilst I strolled among the 
humble abodes of health and cheerfulness which presented a 
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Ascending-Westcott-Hill, on the left 
is a genteel farm-house; and, adjoining, 


striking contrast with the din and clamour of the metropolis 
I had just quitted. I soon enjoyed the comforts of a cottage, 
which surpassed all the splendour of luxury, and harmonized 
the “unadulterate manners” of rural life : 


All is the gift of industry; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. 


In the evening we again rambled through the village, 
where several family groupes might be seen seated at their 
doors. A short and winding shady lane led us to a pair 
of iron gates, whose size and workmanship seemed to bespeak 
their importance. These proved to be the entrance to the 
princely estate of the PLEYDELLs, one of the most antient 
families in Dorsetshire. On a pair of immense jambs are 
carved the family arms, but time has mocked their proud 
import, and partly obscured them. The park presents an 
affecting picture of desolation, The mansion has been 
levelled, and but little remains to denote its site : and an orna- 
mental stream, which once glittered with myriads of gold and 
silver fish, is reduced to a few muddy tricklings. In short 
what was once a paradise is now a scene of neglect and 
decay. But the most interesting object on the estate is a 
beautiful hill crowned with dark firs, and strongly asso- 
ciated with the heroism and bravery of olden time. This 
spot is called Castle Rings, and proves to be a Roman en- 
campment, from its form and construction, part of it being 
evidently artificial. Ata distance is seen Lulworth Castle, 
long celebrated as the residence of the monks of La Trappe, 
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is the neat residence of Mrs. Hibbert: 


where, looking over the hedge, I espied 


and storied in numerous-tales of fiction and romance, and 
which greatly contributes to support the interest of the 
whole scene. 

I sympathized with the lamentable destiny of all human 
grandeur, whose wrecks were here so evident, and leaving 
them, I in vain stole to repress my feelings amidst the 
pensiveness and tranquillity of the village cemetery. 

* * * * 
Yes! lovely Mizzourne, long shall I remember the few 
hours that I enjoyed within your hospitable circle. What a 
lesson does your amiable society afford to the pomp and 
pride of wealth—what an affecting reproof on the vices and 


follies of a dissipated age! 
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the retired gardens, corresponding in 
tasteful display with the rusticated cot- 
tage-orné. 

On the crest of the hill is a small 
bench, from which spot the prospect is 
truly magnificent, and such as cannot 
fail to interest and amuse the wearied 
pedestrian. 

On the left are the thickly-wooded 
heights of Bury-Hill, whose sombre tints 
present a bold and vigorous fore-ground. 
Beyond Bury-Hill is seen the joyful 
foliage of the Deepdene woods, almost 
environing the stately mansion; here 
rising in amphitheatrical ridges, and 
there sinking into deep glens and reced- 
ing like the shades in a highly-finished 
painting. The barren and cheerless as- 
pect of Brockham-Hill succeeds this 
luxuriant display of sylvan beauty ; 
while its venerable neighbour, Box-Hill, 
presents a rugged and tremendous pre- 
cipice, interspersed with its vwretum, and. 
rivalled only by the far-famed enchant- 
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ments of Norbury Park, and the bloom- 
ing verdure of Denbies and the Ranmer 
hills. 

The valley displays a scene no _ less 
interesting, though varying in its cha- 
racter. ‘The furzy ruggedness of West- 
cott-Heath descends, by numerous sandy 
roads and bye paths, to the delightful 
little hamlet, beyond which, the road 
winds over Milton-Heath to the town of 
Dorking, with the picturesque country 
of Mickleham and Letherhead at the ex- 
tremity of the view. 

By a single turn of the head, this beau- 
tiful panorama of Nature is completed, 
with ‘the Rookery,” and the undulating 
fields and meadows in the neighbourhood, 
terminated by the winding perspective 
of the road, formed by high sand banks, 
and overhung with flourishing hedges: 

The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 
And cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 
And music of her woods—no works of man 


May rival these; these all bespeak a power 
Peculiar, and exclusively her own. 
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The poetic features of this spot 
would furnish many happy subjects for 
the pastorals and sonnets of Bloomfield, 
or the unstudied effusions of Clare— 
whose muses can well delineate the art- 
lessness of rural life in all the feeling — 
fluency of melody and rhyme. Every 
one must acknowledge the effect of sub- 
lime scenery on the mind and heart, and 
he who but once feels the genial glow 
which it creates, will court more fre- 
quent interviews with this fascinating 
country : 3 

These are the haunts of meditation, these 

The scenes where ancient bards th’ inspiring breath 

Eestatic felt. 

Descending from Westcott-Hill, I 
passed the gate of the carriage-drive to 
the Rookery, and crossed the stream by 
a plank bridge. A curious stone wall 
also extends across the stream, and the 
current, running through three arches 
over several crags, gives it the appear- 
ance of a miniature cascade. 
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Tn a short walk through the fields, I 
passed Wotton rectory, the residence of 
the Hon. and Rev. John Evelyn Bos- 
cawen. It is a neat brick edifice, delight- 
fully placed in the valley, and has been 
considerably improved and enlarged by 
its respective occupants. The grounds 
and gardens contiguous to the house, 
are very limited, but evince much taste 
in the arrangement. 

A short distance from hence, is Wotton 
Church, consisting of various orders of 
building, both ancient and modern. It 
is placed on a knoll, and embosomed in 
full-grown trees, so as to render its spire 
scarcely perceptible in the approach. 
The interior contains several monu- 
ments, among which are two neat tablets, 
denoting the burial-place of the Earl of 
Rothes, and the deceased members 
of the family. ‘The one to the memory 
of his Lordship bears the following 
eulogy written by his Countess, which 
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is highly honorable to her head and 


heart :-— 
To the Memory of 
Grorce WiiirAM, EARL or RoTueEs, 


Baron Leslie of Bambreigh, 

(son of George Raymond Evelyn, esq. and 
Jane Elizabeth Leslie, Countess of Rothes 
in her own right, whom he succeeded in I809;) 
one of the sixteen Peers of Scotland, 
born March 23, 1768, 
died February 11, 1817. 

Praised be thy memory! honor’d be thy tomb ! 

Bless’d be thy spirit in a world to come: 
Able he was, affectionate and just, 
In every character of life reverd; 
True to his king, attentive to his trust, 
By social virtues to his friends endeared. 
With judgment sound, with understanding clear, 
One steady line of conduct he pursued ; 
With heart untainted, as with tongue sincere, 
He won the friendship of the wise and good. 
His manners were by graceful taste adorn’d, 
His conversation was by sense inspir’d: 
In death he universally is mourn’d, 
As he in life was honor d and admir’d. 


When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me; because I delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless and him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, feet was I to the lame: I was a 
father to the poor; and the cause that I knew not I searched out. 


His.afflicted Widow, and once happy Wife, inscribes this Marble—an 
unequal testimony of his Worth and Excellence, and her Affection: 
wishing that Heaven to her may Grace supply,—to live as well, and as 
prepared to die. 


A handsome tablet, on the opposite 
side, presents a contrast with the bare 
white-washed walls, and serves to denote 
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the vault of the antient family of the 
Steeres, Ockley. 


In the north aisle of the chancel is the 
dormitory of the Evelyns. It is en- 
closed with wooden balustrades; and the 
tablets and devices are in the antique 
style. 
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The celebrated philosopher, John 
Evelyn, is interred here in a stone coffin ;* 
and the following transcript of his epi- 
taph may probably afford some interest 
to the curious reader. 


Here lies the body of 
JOHN EVELYN, Esq. ; 
who having served ye publick 
in several employments, of which that 
of Commissioner of ye privy seal, in the 
Reign of King James ye 2d. was‘ most 
honourable, and perpetuated his fame 
by far more lasting monuments than 
those of stone or brass his learned 
and useful works; fell asleep ye 27th day 
of Feb. 1705, being y® 86th year 
of his age, in full hope of a glorious 
resurrection thro’ faith in Jesus Christ. 
Living in an age of extraordinary 
events & revolutions, he learn’t 
(as himself asserted) this truth, 
which pursuant to his intention 
is here declared—That all is vanity weh is not honest, 
and there’s no solid wisdom 
but in real piety. 


* About one hundred and sixty years ago, as some work- 
men were digging in the church-yard, they found an entire 
skeleton, which, on being measured proved to be 9ft. 3in, 
long. It was lying between two boards of the coffin; but, 
ou the workmen endeavouring to take it out, it fell to pieces. 


a 
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Of five sons & three daughters 
borne to him from his most virtuous and excellent wife, 
Mary, sole daughter and heiress 
of St Rich. Browne, of Sayes 
Court, near Deptford in Kent, 
onely one daughter, Susanna, 
married to William Draper, Esq. ; 
of Adscomb in this 
county, survived him; ye 
two others dying in the 
flower of their age, and 
all ye sons very young, 
except one nam’d John, who 
deceased ye 24th March, 1693, 
in ye 45th year of his age, 
leaving one son, John, and 
one daughter, Elizabeth. 


The inscriptions on the other tablets 
abound with many curious specimens of 
ancient orthography. Some of them are 
versified in Latin, and are highly inte- 
resting as classical productions. Be- 
neath the tablet to the memory of George 
Evelyn, esq., who died in 1603, are 
carved his twenty-four children. 

The church, including the chancel, is 
small, and contains but few important 
memorials besides those aiready men- 
tioned. The accommodations for the 
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congregation are strong benches, placed 
in regular lines, and a few good pews for 
the principal families who attend. Above 
is a commodious gallery for singers ; 
but, owing to the want of regular psal- 
mody, it is but little used by that class. 
The church-yard contains several neat 
monuments. All of them bear suitable 
inscriptions, whose names: and dates 
afford one proof more that the great 
arbiter has studied no distinction in his 
victims: 
All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower disheyel’d in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream; 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him ignoble graves, 
CowPER. 
Some of them are partially hidden by 
the unchecked luxuriance of the grass, 
and the epitaphs are scarcely perceptible 
for the thick dankish moss encrusted on 
their sides. One, however, appears to 
be of more recent date, consisting of a 
large slab of black marble, supported by 
two bronzed griffins, to the memory of 
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Peter Campbell, esq., an opulent gentle- 
man, formerly of the island of Jamaica, 
who retired to a beautiful villa in the ad- 
joining parish, where he passed the even- 
ing of his life in perfect tranquillity. 

Behind the church I noticed a pe- 
destal, supporting an urn te the memory 
of Mr. William Glanvill, one of the 
clerks of the Treasury, and receiver of 
the revenues of the First Fruits office. 
Mr. G. was an eccentric benefactor to 
this and other parishes. He died in 
January 1717-18, and by his will ordered, 
that, on the anniversary day of his death, 
forty shillings each should be paid to five 
poor boys of Wotton, upon condition 
that they shall, with their hands laid on 
his tomb, respectively repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Com- 
mandments, and part of the 15th chap- 
ter of Corinthians; and write, in a 
legible hand, two verses of the said 
chapter. The surplus. of an annual be- 
quest of £30, he ordered to be applied 
to other charitable purposes. 
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A broad walk, darkened by the thick 
foliage of two rows of trees, leads to the 
modernized porch; while another ap- 
proach is by a rude flight of steps up 
the side of the hill. The whole cemetery 
has an air of pensive solemnity, and 
seems well calculated to revive, in medi- 
tative melancholy, the sad recollection of 
the many scenes which have been wit- 
nessed within its walls. The fertilizing 
soil, likewise, tends to nourish crops of 
rank and flourishing weeds, which have, 
im some instances, completely overgrown 
the several little knolls. 

The village rite of decorating and 
planting the graves of the defunct with 
flowers and evergreens, appears to be 
here entirely abolished, although, accord- 
ing to various authorities, this ceremony 
was universally prevalent at no very dis- 
tant period. The origin of the custom 
may be traced to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who considered it of such impor- 
tance, as to have it expressed in their 
wills, in which they often directed roses 
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to be strewed and planted on their graves, 
as specified by an old inscription at-Ra- 
venna, and another at Milan. Hence, 


Propertius has this expression; 
ei et tener& poneret ossa Rosa.” 


** We adorn their graves,” says Eve- 
lyn, in his Sylva, “ with flowers and re- 
dolent plants, just emblems of the life of 
man, which has been compared in Holy 
Scriptures to those fading beauties, whose 
roots, being buried in dishonour, rise 
again in glory.” _The rose, however, 
appears to have been the favoured flower 
among the ancients; and of which 
Evelyn says ‘this sweet flower, borne on 
a branch set with thorns, and accom- 
panied with the lily, are natural hiero- 
glyphics of our fugitive, umbratile, 
anxious, and transitory life, which, 
making so fair a show for time, is not 
yet without thorns and crosses.” 

He also tells us that the custom was 
not altogether extinct in his time, near 
his dwelling in Surrey, ‘‘ where the 
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maidens yearly planted and decked the 
graves of their defunct sweethearts with 
rose-bushes.”? Camden, in his Britannia, 
remarks, “ here also is a certain custom, 
observed time out of mind, of planting 
rose-trees upon the graves, especially by 
the young men and maidens, who have 
lost their loves: so that the church-yard 
is now full of them.’”’ This last-men- 
tioned passage may, probably, allude to 
the church-yard at Ockley, a short dis- 
tance from Wotton, of which Aubrey 
observes, “ In the church-yard are many 
red rose trees, planted among the graves, 
which have been there beyond man’s 
memory. ‘The sweetheart (male or fe- 
male) plants roses at the head of the 
grave of the lover, deceased: a maid 
that lost her dear twenty years since, 
yearly hath the grave new turfed, and 
continues yet unmarried.” 

The unsophisticated feeling of sorrow 
which dictates these observances, will 
be found abundantly scattered through. 
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out the productions of our early poets. 
Thus, Shakspeare’s Arvigarus, in Cym- 
beline :— 


With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave: 


* * * * * * 


Yea, and furr’d moss, besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 


Again, at Ophelia’s interment, in 
Hamlet :-— 
—— Lay her i’ the earth ;— 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring ! 
The Hainanese have, also, to this day, 
a custom of visiting the tombs of their 
parents once a year, in order to pluck 
away the weeds and grass from their 
graves; and freshen, with paints of dif- 
ferent colours, the characters of their 
epitaphs: this they consider an impe- 
rious duty, and accordingly perform the 
ceremony with much solemnity.* 


* Yew trees,—those gloomy tenants of our church-yards,— 
appear to have been planted there in antient times. In the 
will of King Henry vi. there is the following item :—“ The 
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The fastidiousness of artificial refine- 
ment has, in most instances, banished 
these pleasing tributes of sincerity; and 
has filled our church-yards with objects 
by no means so well calculated to inspire 
the genuineness of emotion which we 
might feel in performing the last exequies 
at the grave of a friend, by decorating it 
with chaplets of flowers, or planting it 


space between the wall of the church and the wall of the 
cloyster shall conteyne 38 feyte, which is left for to sett in 
certaine trees and flowers, behovable and convenient for the 
custom of the same church,” Now, it has often been asked, 
(and. never satisfactorily answered) “For what purpose 
were yew trees antiently planted in church-yards?” In 
times, when it was considered as a matter of importance 
that the churches should, at certain seasons, be adorned 
with evergreens ; and when to strew branches in, the way, 
and to scatter herbs and flowers into the graves, were 
practised as religious rites; was it not “behovable and 
convenient for the service of the church,” that every church- 
yard should contain at least one yew tree? Several reasons 
may be assigned for giving this tree a preference to every 
other evergreen. It is very hardy, long-lived, and, though 
in time it attains a considerable height, produces branches 
in abundance; so low as to be always within reach of the 
hand, and at last affords a beautiful wood for furniture, 
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with doleful evergreens.* Etiquette has 
contrived to declaim against this simple 


* «This usage,” says the elegant author of the Sketch 
Book, “ may still be met with in the church-yards of 
retired villages among the Welsh mountains ; and I recollect 
an instance of it at the small town of Ruthen, which lies at 
the head of the beautiful vale of Clewyd. I have been told, 
also,” continues he, “by a friend, who was present at the 
funeral of a young girl in Glamorganshire, that the female 
attendants had their aprons full of flowers, which, as soon 
as the body was interred, they stuck about the grave. He 
noticed several graves which had been decorated in the 
same manner. As the flowers had been merely stuck in the 
ground, and not planted, they had soon withered, and 
might be seen in various states of decay; some drooping, 
others quite perished. They were afterwards to be supplanted 
by holly, rosemary, and other evergreens ; which, on some 
graves, had grown to great luxuriance, and overshadowed 
the tombstones.”——Mr. Daniell, in his Pzcturesque Voyage 
round Great Britain, says, “‘ The church-yard of Britton 
Ferry has long been noted for more than common profusion 
with which the graves are decked with evergreens and 
flowers, and has been celebrated in an elegy by Mason. 
There is something at once pretty and tender in this custom, 
but, like all human institutions, it is subject to abuse, and is 
sometimes, with a strange perversion of its proper significa- 
tion, converted into an instrument of malice and revenge. 
None but sweet-scented flowers are planted on the graves; 
and no others are considered as emblematical of goodness : 
but the turnsole, African marigold, or some other memorials 
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but expressive rite, and to substitute 
a series of pageant, forms and ceremonies, 
which, however, are far exceeded in 
pathos and expression by the mournful 
minstrelsy and untutored sympathies of 
village funerals. 
Wotton, or Wodeton, formerly gave 
name to this hundred. Mr. Aubrey sup- 
poses this to be the manor of Wodinton, 
mentioned in the charter 30 Edward 1. 
1302, as then in the possession of 
William de Latimer, to whom a grant 


of iniquity, are sometimes insidiously introduced among 
the pinks and roses, by a piqued neighbour, in expression 
of contempt for the deceased or his surviving relations,” 
Let us hope, for the character of the villagers, that such 
instances of human depravity are but rare amongst them.— 
But the most beautiful allusions to this rite will be found 
among the neglected writings of Robert Herrick, in several 
dirges which breathe all the tender sympathies of a poetic and 
highly cultivated genius : 

“ Virgins promis’d, when I died, 

That they would each primrose-tide, 

Duly morn and evening come, 

And with flow’rs dress my tomb : 

Having promis’d; pay your debts, 

Maids,—and here strew violets,” 
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was then made of two fairs, to be held 
there. William, his second son, after- 
wards possessed the manor, then called 
Wodeton, which, upon his death in 1327, 
‘he left to his son. The parish is nine or 
ten miles from north to south; and near 
its extremity, on the borders of Sussex, 
is Oakwood chapel, a building apparently 
of considerable antiquity. 

Adjoining Wotton, on the west, is 
Abinger, which, as Aubrey conjectures, 
received its name from Abin, an emi- 
nence or rising ground, the upper part 
of this parish being the most elevated 
spot in the county. ‘The manor has 
been in the possession of the Evelyn 
family upwards of two centuries. The 
church also stands on very high ground. 
At the west end is a low wooden tower, 
rising from the roof, and surmounted 
with a low pyramidical spire, which pre- 
sents a pleasing object in the landscape, 
viewed from the gate of Wotton church- 
yard, 
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In the parish of Abinger, on the road 
to Leith-hill, is Parkhurst. The resi- 
dence, a neat structure, adjoins an 
extensive wood ; and on the south, are 
some beautiful enclosures, containing 
about forty acres. Notwithstanding the 
estate forms an eligible retreat for the 
lover of rural retirement, the house has 
been for some time untenanted.* 

The cottages on the road-side, and the 
neighbouring common, furnish. many 
interesting scenes of humble life ;sand 
the native simphcity and. inoffensive 
manners of their inhabitants well be- 
speak the true characteristics of the 
English peasant— 


“ Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat.” 


Every thing in this spot bears the 
tranquil serenity of the sequestered vil- 
lage: the moss-clad cottage—the plea- 
sant little green—the flower-garden—the 
wicket—the neatly-mended pailing, and 


* This estate is now the residence of E. Lomax, esq. 
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the green lanes, winding past the boun- 
dary of the adjoining estate—are objects 
which contribute to make up the most 
captivating features of an English land- 
scape, whose harmony has not been dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of art. 

Abinger-hall, a commodious residence, 
is situated on the north side of the 
Guildford road. This retired spot is 
now in the possession of James Scarlett, 
esq. M.P. whose profundity and eloquence 
as a lawyer and statesman are already 
well known. The house is delightfully 
placed on an eminence, surrounded by a 
fine lawn, plantations, and shrubbery ; 
and the river, with a cascade in front. 
The contiguous scenery consists of woody 
knojls and bold rising hills, presenting 
rich successions of fascinating and pic- 
turesque country. 

From Wotton church-yard gate, is the 
road to Leith-hill, turning off through 
the venerable woods of Wotton-place, 

12 
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over Abinger-common, by Parkhurst, 
as above described. 

A neat park gate, on the left of the 
road, leads by the carriage-drive to 
Wotton-place, environed with all its 
sylvan boast; and the prospect termi- 
nated by the bold outline of Leith-hill, 
surmounted with its tower. 


The mansion is situate in the angle of 
two beautiful valleys, and near the junc- 
tion of two streams, which are well 
supplied with water from the springs 
issuing out of the hill, to the south. It 
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is celebrated as having been the resi- 
dence of the Evelyns, since the reign 
of Elizabeth; but more especially as. 
the birth-place and retirement of Joan 
Evetyn, esq., of whom the following 
biographical notice may not prove alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. 


DESCENDED from an antient, honour- 
able, and opulent house, established in 
a part of England, where he could par- 
take of the delights of a country life, 
which no man loved more dearly; and 
the advantages of science and society, 
which no man could estimate more 
justly, or more entirely enjoy,—the life 
of Joun EvEetyn may be regarded as 
one of the most admirable portraits of 
the genuine English character. Trained 
up in the generous and constitutional 
spirit of loyalty, and in the true princi- 
ples of the church establishment, he was 
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swayed by neither the rancour and 
bitterness of political nor of puritanical 
party spirit. 

Such a character is in itself amiable 
and estimable; and, in these untoward 
times, a visit to the site where the true 
philosopher once indulged in all the 
various pursuits of literature and science, 
cannot fail to prove interesting to the 
reflective mind. ‘The birth-place—the 
nursery —the school —the residence— 
and the death-place of this admirable 
man—are alike consecrated by the purity 
of so perfect a model of moral worth 
and excellence. Every circumstance 
connected with those objects, becomes 
enhanced in our minds, by communi- 
cating with numberless associations, 
which animate the contemplatist with 
recollections of his greatness ; and lead 
him into a train of musings, well calcu- 
lated to give birth to the most profound 
thought, and the most elevated feelings, 

It was, therefore, with no uncommon 
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sentiments of respect and pleasure, that 
I approached that venerable pile of build- 
ing—Wotton-house, where John Evelyn 
was born, in October, 1620. Richard 
Evelyn, his father, possessed an estate 
of about £4,000 a-year, “ well wooded 
and full of timber.”* At four years 
old, he was taught to read by the village 
schoolmaster, over the porch of Wotton 
church; and, at six, his picture (to use 
his own words), ‘‘ was drawn in oyl, by 
Chatterell, no ill painter.’ After stu- 


* « To give an instance of what store of woods and 
timber of prodigious size there were grown in our little 
county of Surrey, my own grandfather had standing at 
Wotton, and about that estate, timber that now were worth 
100,000/. Since of what was left my father (who was a 
great preserver of wood), there has been 30,000/. worth of 
timber fallen by the axe, and the fury of the hurricane in 
1703, by which upwards of 1,000 trees were blown down! 
Now, no more Wotton! stript and naked, and ashamed 
almost to own its name.” 

; Sylva, book iii. chap. 7. 

+ This picture, if still in possession of the family, would 
form an invaluable treasure in the cabinet of the virtuoso ; 
and would, doubtless, give rise to some curious conjectures 
among the physiognomists of the present day, 
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dying some time at Lewes and Eton, im 
1636 he entered the Temple, and, in 
the following year, he was placed as 
a fellow-commoner at Baliol-college, 
Oxford. During the last year of his 
residence there, his younger brother 
came to be his chamber-fellow. Both 
soon removed to the Middle Temple: 
and, about three months after this, their 
father died. 

The signs of the times were now too 
evident to be mistaken. Outrages had 
been committed in various parts, and 
libels and invectives were actively sowing 
the seeds of dissension in all directions. 
Evelyn had been present at the trial of 
the Earl of Strafford, and had witnessed 
‘< the fatal stroke which severed from its 
shoulders, the wisest head in England.” 

* In his Diary is the following passage: —“ 1641, 
2d January. We at night followed the mourning hearse to 
the church at Wotton, where, after a sermon and funeral 
oration, my father was interred near his formerly-erected 


monument, and mingled with the ashes of our mother, his. 
deare wife.” 
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In this portentous state of affairs, he 
resolved on quitting his country for the 
continent. He remained about three 
months in the Netherlands, and then re- 
turned home. Soon after'this, the civil 
war broke out, and Evelyn went with 
his horse and arms to join the king. 
He did not remain there long, but retired 
to his brother’s house at Wotton, where 
he began to improve the gardens. 

When the covenant was pressed, 
Evelyn absented himfelf, and, having 
obtained the king’s license to travel, he 
set out, accompanied by an old fellow- 
collegian, named Thicknesse. He passed 
through France into Italy, after having 
witnessed the chief objects of popular 
curiosity; and, having remained in Italy 
two years, he met with a Mr. Abdy, a 
man of much modesty and erudition ; 
Waller, the poet; and one Captain Wray ; 
—in whose company he set out on his 
return. Having reached Paris, Evelyn 
resolved to sojourn in that city, where 

13 
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he learnt the German and Spanish 
tongues, and frequented a course of 
chemistry ; and having become intimate 
in the family of Sir Richard Browne, 
the British resident ambassador at the 
court of France, he married his daughter, 
then in the fourteenth year, he being 
twenty-seven. About three months after 
his marriage, he was called into England, 
leaving his wife with her parents. Charles 
was, at that time, in the hands of his 
enemies. Evelyn remained in England 
until after “ unkingship” had. been pro- 
claimed, when he obtained a passport 
for France. 

Evelyn returned to England in 1650, 
and, notwithstanding his warm attach- 
ment to the royalists, he remained for 
some time unmolested. Sayes Court, the 
estate of: his father-in-law, at Deptford, 
was, at this time, suffering by its not 
being secured from the usurpers. He 
was advised to reside on it, and com- 
pound with the government, which 
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Charles authorized him to do: and, at 
the same time, charged him with the 
perilous commission of corresponding 
with him and his ministers. 

The estate at Deptford, when it 
became Evelyn’s property, consisted of 
pasture-land, an orchard, and a holly 
hedge.* This afforded fine scope for 
the exercise of the philosopher’s inge- 
nious mind, and was, afterwards, the 
fruit of those efforts, in which he deve- 
loped his great capabilities for orna-. 
mental gardening, a branch of science 
which, hitherto, had never flourished in 
England. 

At the time when Evelyn commenced 


* When the Czar of Muscovy came to England in 1698, 
he was desirous of having the use of Saye’s Court, as being 
near the king’s dock-yard, at Deptford, where that monarch 
purposed instructing himself in the art of ship building. 
During his‘stay, he did so much damage, that Mr. Evelyn 
had an allowance of 1501. for it. One of the Czar’s 
favourite recreations was being wheeled in a barrow through 
the holly hedge; which provoked the philosopher to make 
the following observation: —“ Thanks to the Czar for 
spoiling my garden.” 
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his horticultural labours, there were no 
examples for imitation. All was devised 
by his own active mind, and, conse- 
quently, guided by the taste of his age. 
This subject did not, however, wholly 
engross his attention; and, although not 
an actual proselyte to the doctrine of 
vegetable diet, his industry in the cul- 
ture of plants, and obtaining a know- 
ledge of their several properties, was 
unremitted. 

Evelyn was staunchly opposed to the 
arch villany and tyrannical abuses of 
Cromwell’s government. Fanaticism, 
and the wildest extravagances of poli- 
eal feuds, then agitated and convulsed 
the country, until the atrocities of the 
usurper brought on a premature decay, 
embittering his latter days with the 
stinging consciousness of. his crimes. 
The death of the Protector was far from 
allaying the angry spirit which his con- 
duct had stirred up. His brother was 
treated with indignity; “ parties and 
pretenders strove for the government ; 
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and all was anarchy and confusion.” 
Evelyn had hitherto been little more 
than a bye-stander in this political con- 
tention: his garden and plantations had, 
in the meantime, become the subjects 
of popular conversation; and, in the 
course of his retirement, he had_pub- 
lished some useful and important works. 
‘These were,—A. Translation of the First 
Book of Lucretius; St. Chrysostom’s 
Golden Book for the Education of Chil- 
dren; and, The French Gardener and 
English Vineyard : 
O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 


Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure pass‘d! 

* * * * * 

Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisdom; that suggest, 
By every pleasing image they present, 
Reflections such as meliorate the heart, 
Compose the passions and exalt the mind. 

* , * * * * 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 

And Nature in her cultivated trim, 

Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want eccupation who has these? 


CowPeEr. 
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At the commencement of the restora- 
tion, Evelyn came forward, and _not- 
withstanding the danger attendant on 
the enterprise, he published an Apology 
for the Royal Party and the King. 
Besides the satisfaction of having ren- 
dered his countrya most essential service, 
Evelyn had private reasons for rejoicing 
in the restoration of Charles un. It 
brought home his father-in-law, Sir 
Richard Browne, after nineteen years’ 
exile; and thus largely contributed to 
his domestic happiness. 

He was constantly received at court 
by Charles, with his usual affability, 
and was on terms of close intimacy with 
the king, who nominated him one of the 
vouncil of the Royal Society. He was 
soon after chosen one of the commis- 
sioners for correcting various mal-prac- 
tices in the city of London; and, in 
1664, when war was declared against 
the Dutch, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for taking care of the sick 
and wounded prisoners. The duty was 
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grievously onerous; and, in the midst 
of this distress, the plague broke out in 
London, and swept off from 4 to 5000 
persons weekly. The contagion soon 
spread: Evelyn sent his wife and family 
to Wotton, but staid himself to look 
after his charges. The ravages of the 
pestilence did not however dismay him 
in the fulfilment of his duty; he resisted 
them with the zeal and humanity of a 
true philanthropist, for which he after- 
wards received the personal thanks of 
the king. 

On Sept. 2, 1666, the ever-memorable 
fire broke out in London, and spread 
fresh calamities and devastation in that 
quarter. Evelyn was an eye-witness of 
that destructive conflagration, and re- 
marked that he never observed such 
general resignation or less repining 
among sufferers: the disaster gave but 
few obstacles to the regular channel of 
mercantile affairs; and the ruins had 
scarcely ceased smoking, when Charles 
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actually introduced a’ new fashion of 
dress, formed upon the Persian mode. 

Our philosopher, at this time, beheld 
with heartfelt regret, the profligacy of 
the court, and the defective state of the 
national morals. Gaming, brutal sports, 
and the degenerating licentiousness of 
the stage, had corrupted many of his 
contemporaries; but, in the midst of 
these immoralities, his life presented an 
uniform example of public and_ private 
virtues ; and, racked as was that age by 
civil and religious factions, Evelyn had 
no enemy. 

In 1694, he left Sayes Court, to pass 
the remainder of his days at Wotton. 
About five years after this, his brother 
died. ‘The remainder of his life was 
spent in that unembittered repose, which 
can only be enjoyed by those whose past 
life has been so honourably spent. ‘The 
reproaches of conscience never intruded 
on the serenity of his private hours; his 
manners and disposition ensured him uni- 
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versal respect; and in this happy old 
age, he fell asleep, in the year 1706. 
The summary of his public deeds will 
remain in the pages of our history, as 
everlasting memorials of true patriotism, 
benevolence, and unerring rectitude of 
conduct. Whether in the closet, or the 
wide field of public action, he inspired 
that friendship and esteem,, which at- 
tended him to his grave, and has im- 
mortalized his name in the memory of 
succeeding ages. Nothing which inno- 
vation can produce will impair his cele- 
brity. As.an author, his talents, though 
not prominent, were applied to subjects of 
practical utility. His Sylva becomes. a 
work of national importance, from its 
valuable information on the methods by 
which Britain has triumphantly main- 
tained the superiority of her naval 
strength. His Diary, or Kalendarium, 
may be considered as one of the most 
finished specimens of autobiography in 
the whole compass of English literature, 
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presenting a true PICTURE OF HIS TIMES, 
sketched with rare fidelity, neither wink- 
ing at the follies and vices of royalty, 
nor sullying his pages with the acrimony 
of their unprofitable contentions. 

Although an intimate friend of Charles — 
um. and James u., he utterly discounte- 
nanced their arbitrary measures. His 
mind, unbigoted by sects, granted uni- 
versal toleration in its most extended 
latitude. His diligence in the discharge 
of public duties ranked him as a faithful 
servant, both to his sovereign and to his 
country. When retired from the busy 
hum of public life, the hours of his soli- 
tude were advantageously filled up with 
promoting the interests of his fellow 
creatures, and in recording the events of 
his life, the details of which have already 
afforded many hours of pure delight to 
the curious and historical reader. 

His Memoirs, together with a selec- 
tion of familiar letters and private cor- 
respondence, were published in 1818, in 
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two handsome quarto volumes; and both 
in point of editorial arrangement and 
typographical elegance, they may be 
considered as a valuable acquisition to 
the library of the man of letters. The 
original mss. and documents descended | 
with the estate to the late Sir Frederick 
Evelyn, bart. This gentleman, dying 
without issue, entrusted the whole to the 
late Lady Evelyn, by whom they 
were delivered to W. Bray, esq. a gen- 
tleman of considerable antiquarian re- 
search, and under whose able superin- 
tendence the work was printed,* the 
last sheets of which, with a dedication to 
Lady E. were actually in the hands of 
the printer at the hour of her death. 


* Mr. Bray has long resided at the village of Sheire, a 
short distance from Wotton; and, although upwards of 
fourscore, his exertions are still as arduous as ever in the 
-cause of literature and science. The veteran services of 
this gentleman well qualified him for such a task, and in 
the execution of it, he has by no means disappointed the 
expectations of our literati, among whom great anxiety had 
been manifested for the publication of these valuable and 
important documents. 
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Among the honourable events of Mr. 
Evelyn’s life, it should not be forgotten, 
that, as the first treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, he laid the foundation-stone of 
that splendid establishment. In 1662, 
when the Royal Society was established, 
he was appointed one of the first Fellows 
in Council, and took an active part in 
its establishment and conduct. He pro- 
cured Mr. Howard’s library to be given 
to them; and, in 1667, the Arundelian 
Marbles to the university of Oxford. 
Among his numerous plans, he proposed 
to Mr, Boyle, 1659, to found a philoso- 
phical college for retirement; and, the 
country being at that time distracted by 
court intrigues and popular fury, he is 
said to have commenced a model of this 
scheme at his brother’s seat at Wotton. 

He was the last sheriff of the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex jointly, on which 
occasion he attended the judges with 
116 servants in green satin doublets 
and cloth cloaks, guarded with silver 
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galloon, as were the brims of their hats, 
which were adorned with white feathers. 
These men carried new javelins; and two 
trumpeters bore banners, on which were 
emblazoned his arms. There were, be- 
sides, thirty gentlemen, to whom he was 
uncle, or great-uncle, all clad in the same 
colours, who came with several others to 
do him honour. 

Mr. Horace Walpole, in the course of 
the many elegant and faithful pictures of 
men and manners which he has so admi- 
rably drawn in his Catalogue of En- 
gravers, gives the following sketch of the 
character of Mr. Evelyn :* 

«“T mean not to write his life,” says 
this intelligent author, “ but I must ob- 
serve that his life was a course of enquiry, 
study, curiosity, instruction, and benevo- 
lence.» The works of the Creator, and 
the minute labours of the creature, were 
all objects of his pursuit. He unfolded 


* Mr, Evelyn was an engraver, and published some views 
between Romé and Naples, drawn by him in his travels. 
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the perfection of- the one, and assisted 
the imperfection of the other. He ador- 
ed from examination ; was a courtier that 
flattered only by informing his prince, 
and by pointing out what was worthy for 
him to countenance.” 

A single retrospect of the life of this 
celebrated philosopher, and the times in 
which he flourished, teems with interest- 
ing incident, and introduces us to one of 
the most important epochs of English 
history. He lived in the busy reigns of 
Charles 1., Cromwell, Charles 1, James 
u., and William u1.; although a court 
favourite of two of those monarchs, no 
ambition for royal or popular distinction 
or applause ever induced him to swerve 
from a conscientious and unbiassed dis- 
charge of his public duties. He was, 
also, in habits of close intimacy with the 
most eminent men of those days: 
foreigners distinguished for learning or 
the arts, who came to England, seldom 
left it without visiting him; and the 
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prudent course which he took in the 
political affairs of his time, proves him to 
have been actuated only by a spirit of 
genuine and disinterested patriotism. 

His literary contemporaries consisted 
of some of the brightest luminaries which 
this country has produced; among whom 
we may recognize the venerated names 
of Mitton, Cowrry, Marvetz, Dry- 
DEN, Locke, Newron, Swift, SHAFTES- 
BuRy, Appison, BoLInGBROKE, Pore, and 
Gay. We may, indeed, challenge history 
to produce so many men of splendid 
genius living within an equal period of 
time; and when it is considered how 
congenial their society must have been 
to the taste and disposition of Evelyn, 
he must be considered as having been 
equally well suited to the age in which 
he lived. 


I was now induced to make some at- 
tempt to gain admittance to view the in- 
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terior of the library. The house, although 


in a valley, is actually on part of Leith- _ 


Hill, the rise from thence being very 


gradual. Evelyn describes it in his ‘ 


Diary, as “ large and antient, suitable to 
those hospitable times, and so sweetly 
environed with those delicious streams 
and venerable woods, as in the judgment 
of strangers as well as Englishmen, it 
may be compared to one of the most 
pleasant seates in the nation, most tempt- 
ing to a great person and a wanton purse 
to render it conspicuous: it has rising 


grounds, meadows, woods, and water, in 


abundance.” His Diary likewise con- 
tains a fac-simile of a curious autogra- 
phic sketch of Wotton House in 1658, in 
which the grounds appear laid out ac- 
cording to the fantastical custom of that 
period. Much of the antient house yet 
remains. The library, on the north 
side, was built by the philosopher’s son, 
Sir John Evelyn, who was created a 
baronet in 1713. He inherited the 
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literary taste, as well as the patrimony, 
of his ancestors, and lived here univer- 
" sally beloved and respected. The draw- 
ing-room in the south front was added by 
Sir Frederic. The whole is a quaint 
and irregular pile of buildings, and ex- 
hibits the various additions and improve- 
ments made by its respective proprietors. 

My guide, a female servant, led me to 
the library, which opens by a glazed door 
on a fine lawn. ‘The dimensions are 45 
feet in height, 14 in width, and as many 
in length. The curious collection of 
books was considerably augmented by 
the late Lady Evelyn, who likewise had 
a complete catalogue arranged by Mr. 
Upcott, of the London Institution. In 
addition to the printed works, there are 
several valuable papers on every subject, 
written by the celebrated philosopher, 


* Sir F. Evelyn was much attached to the sports of the 
turf and the chase, He maintained the establishment at 
Wotton with the same spirit of hospitality, for which his 
family had been so long distinguished ; and died in 1812. 
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whose indefatigable industry was such, 
that in his extensive and voluminous 
correspondence during his life, he never 
employed an amanuensis : he has also left 
transcripts, in his own hand, of great 
numbers of letters, both received and 
sent; and, among his mss. is a Bible, 
bound in three volumes, the pages filled. 
with notes. 

I amused myself with looking cur- 
sorily over the shelves, and found several 
works which would prove highly gratify- 
ing to the bibliographer, and were wor- 
thy of a more deliberate examination. 
Near the chimney-piece I noticed several 
bound pamphlets, among ‘which were 
** An Apology for the Royal Party,’ and 
‘* The late News, or Message from Brus- 
sels unmasked ;”” both of which were 
published by John Evelyn in 1659. 
They present a curious specimen of the 
typographic art at that time, and, in 
their literary character, they may per- 
haps be said to resemble the most popu- 
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lar political jeux d’esprits of the present 
day. 

I reluctantly left this bibliographical 
treasury, and, enquiring for the portrait 
of the philosopher, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, the girl replied “ M’ap you 
mean Sylvy Evelyn, sir ;’’ and, accord- 
ingly, led me to the drawing-room, 
where I found the original in excellent 
preservation, surrounded by several 
other paintings. An old table ofa solid 
piece of beech, about six feet in diame- 
ter, is shewn as one of the curiosities of 
the house.* 

My guide now led me to the grounds 
on the south side of the house. Here I 
found a basin of water, with a fountain 
in the centre, and a temple, containing 
some allegorical figurés supplied with 
water, which they disgorge into small 
basins beneath. ‘The temple, or colon- 


* The philosopher's table, mentioned in his Sylva, formed. 
of a large oak plank, is now destroyed. 
K 2 
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nade, is backed by full-grown firs, on the 
other side of which is a beautiful lawny 
track, communicating with the noble 
beech woods by several winding walks, 
which not only present a delightful re- 
treat for the contemplatist, but, at the 
same time, inspire him with many grate- 
ful reminiscences of their former pos- - 
Sessors. 

Adjoining the pleasure-grounds, is a 
large enclosed flower-garden, which was 
to have formed one of the principal ob- 
jects in the philosopher’s “ Elysium 
Britannicum.” This idea has been 
partly realized by the late Lady Evelyn, 
who arranged the flower-garden and 
green-house, which she also embellished 
with several curious plants and flowers, 
both native and exotic. The latter adjoins 
the mansions, and my guide informed 
me, that, previous to the last illness, 
her ladyship passed much time in her 
green-house, in the arrangement of 
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which, her taste for botany was happily 
displayed: 
Among her fruits and flowers ; 
To visit how they prospered, bud and bloom 
Her nursery ; they at her coming sprung, 
And touched by her fair dalliance gladlier grew. 
MILTON, 


She died in London, in 1817, aged 
seventy-two, after a lingering illness, 
which had long baffled all medical skill. 

Her ladyship was the only daughter 
of William Turton, esq. of Staffordshire. 
As the descendant of the pious and 
learned John Evelyn, she took pride in 
preserving the memorials of that antient 
and honourable family, of which she con- 
sidered herself the representative. Like 
her venerable predecessor, she lived not 
for herself: those who were favoured 
with her friendship will cheerfully bear 
testimony to the urbanity of her manners 
and general kindness. Her death was, 
also, deeply deplored by the numerous 
poor in her neighbourhood, to whom she 
proved a constant benefactress. By her 
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will, she returned this estate to her family, 
devising it to John Evelyn, esq. who is 
descended from George Evelyn, esq. the 
purchaser of the same in 1579. 
Bordering on the woods, is a broad 
gravelled walk, which in the life-time of 
Lady Evelyn, was constantly swept clean 
by several aged women, who subsisted 
on her weekly bounty. The rivulet 
winding through the valley is diversified. 
with several little falls, and was formerly 
of great importance. Mr. Evelyn, in a 
letter to Mr. Aubrey, dated 8th Fe- 
bruary, 1675, says “ that on the stream 
near his house formerly stood many 
powder-mills, erected by his ancestors, 
who were the very first that brought that 
invention into England; before which we 
had all our powder from Flanders.’’* 
* He gives an account of one of these mills blowing up, 
which broke a beam, 15 inches in diameter, at Wotton- 
place; and states that one standing lower down towards 
Sheire, on blowing up, shot a piece of timber through a 


cottage, which took off a poor woman’s head, as she was 
spinning. 
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He also says, “ that on this stream were 
set up the first brass mills for casting, 
hammering into plates, and cutting and 
drawing into wire, that were in Eng- 
land: also, a fulling mill, and a mill for 
hammering iron, all of which are now de- 
molished. Such a variety of mills on so 
narrow a brook, and so little a compass 
at that time, was not to be met with in 
any other part of England.” The last 
of these mills gave name to a small street 
or hamlet in the parish of Abinger, 
which, to this day, is called the Hammer. 
Another stream, taking its rise at the 
base of Leith-Hill, winds its way to 
Dorking, where it takes the name of 
Pipbrook, and, supplying six corn mills, 
in the course of two miles, finally empties 
itself into the river Mole, under Box- 
hill. 

The Rookery, adjoining the Wotton 
estate, is situate on the bank of the last 
of these streams. It was for some time 
the property of Abraham Tucker, esq., 
of Betchworth Castle, of whom it was 
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purchased in 1759, by Daniel Malthus, 
esq.,* father of the celebrated political 
economist of that name. ‘The residence 
was formerly an obscure farm-house, 
called Chert-gate. . 

Mr. Malthus first took advantage of 
the beauties of hill and dale, wood and 
water, in this estate, and converted it 
into an elegant seat, to w ich he gave 
the present appellation. In 1768, he 
sold it to Richard Fuller, esq., by whom 
it was considerably enlarged, and left at 
his death, in 1782, to his son. By him it 
was devised to Richard Fuller, esq., the 
present proprietor. The residence is 
situated about a quarter of a mile south 
of the main road, in a narrow vale, en- 


* Mr. Malthus died at Albury, near Guildford, in Jan. 
1800. He was the admired, though for some time un- 
known, translator of the Sorrows of Werter; of an Essay on 
Landscape, from the French of the Marquis D’'Ermenon- 
ville, and of the elegant translation of Paul and Virginia, 
published by Mr. Dodsley, under the title of Paul and 
Mary. His works evince that Mr. Malthus was a man of 
taste and learning, and among his friends he was esteemed 
for his modesty, liberality, and many amiable qualities. 
He is buried in Wotton church-yard, 
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closed with hanging hills. The whole 
of the building is rough-cast, surmounted 
with battlemented parapets and gothic 
pinnacles. The descent from the front 
is by a beautiful sloping lawn to the 
margin of a fine pool of water, in the 
centre of which is a small island, over- 
grown with shrubs and exotics. The 
hill behind the house is clothed with a 
fine beech wood, extending a consider- 
able distance, and intersected by serpen- 
tine walks, which formerly led to several 
romantic buildings, with appropriate de- 
dications. | 

The foot-path (a public thoroughfare, ) 
passes the front of the tasteful residence. 
A bye-path branches off to the left, and 
winds on the brink of an extensive sheet 
of water. The imagination can scarcely 
conceive a scene, of the kind, more com- 
plete than this. In the centre is a small 
island, on which is a ruinous fishing 
house, partially hidden by trees and ever- 
greens; while, from this group, rise two 
or three tall firs, which give an air of 
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wildness and romantic beauty to the 
whole expanse, shaded on all sides with 
trees and shrubs to the water’s edge, and 
winding out of sight. 

A narrow strip of green lawn border- 
ing the water, and spreading at length 
into a small meadow, forms all the rest of 
the grounds which is not occupied with 
wood. Plantations of beeches and other 
tall timber-trees, fill the remaining space, 
insulating (as it were) the whole with a 
belt of forest scenery, and securing to it 
a character of coolness and sequestered 
retreat. The hottest and most sunny 
season of the year seems the time for 
enjoying this place to full advantage. 
In dark and chilly weather, it must, 
probably, appear to superabound with 
shade and moisture ; yet the site of the 
house is tolerably cheerful and open. 
A boat-house, a rude ice-house, and a 
small corn-mill, complete this enchanting 
spot, unparalleled in rusticity and _pic- 
turesque effect. 


The scenery of this estate is altogether 
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of the finest order. Water, which con- 
stitutes one of its principal features, 
runs throughout the grounds, in some 
places having the appearance of a glassy 
lake, and, in others, that of a bubbling 
stream. The borders consist of succes- 
sions of cragged precipices, and retired 
glens, shaded by stately foliage, and 
abounding with delightful nooks. 


The main path passes a rustic temple, 
over the door of which appears the fol- 
lowing quotation from Virgil : 


« _. Pan curat oves, oviumque magistros.” 


“Pan, guardian of the sheep and shepherds too.” 
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The front is closed in by a grotesque 
fence, formed of the limbs of trees, 
nailed together. The back of this 
curious edifice proves to be a cow-house ! 
and forms a warm shelter for cattle. 
The pediment is feed eS by columns 
covered with bark, =: ie resemble the 
trunks of trees ; ate es are formed 
of laths filled in with moss. | 

I lingered for Some time amidst these 
scenes of sylvan solitude and unbroken 
-quiet : 


« _____ Say, shall we wind 
Along the streams? or walk the smiling mead ? 
Or court the forest glades > or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests? or ascend, 
While radiant Summer opens all its pride, 
The hill delightful >. 

* * * * * 
Now to the verdant portico of woods, 
To Nature’s vast lyceum forth we'll walk.” 


In Mr. Malthus’s time the Rookery 
boasted of several rustic temples and 
grottoes, the erection of which was dic- 
tated by his poetical taste; but few of 
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these buildings remain. This pursuit 
may be said to be one of the most inter- 
esting and intellectual amusements of 
retirement. The roots, limbs, and trunks 
of trees, straw or reeds, and the beau- 
tiful varieties of lichens and mosses are 
all the materials required to build these 
temples, which may vie with the most 
splendid palaces, of the proudest mo- 
narchs; and witen associated with 
the pleasing fancies of mythology, and 
consecrated by apposite quotations from 
antient or modern poets, they form the 
most welcome retreats for the lover of rural 
tranquillity.* In such buildings the glit- 
ter of art intrudes not on the beholder, 
for, in truth, they were once part of the 
very groves which they now adorn; 
and thus the taste and ingenuity of man, 


* Thus, here were formerly temples dedicated to Pan, 
Silenus, and other sylvan deities. The roots and limbs of 
the trees, with which such buildings are erected, abound 
with the most fantastical forms. One of those now standing 
in the Rookery is surmounted with a large root, in which, 
assisted by the power of association, I recollect to have 
distinctly traced the head of Janus! 
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aided by the bounteous gifts of Nature, 
contrives to raise these enchanting seats 
for the meditation on retirement. Of 
such a style of architecture are the 
temples and alcoves of the Grove, the 
Rookery, the Deepdene ! 

I quitted the Rookery by ascending 
a hilly field, from which I caught a 
glimpse of the mansion at Bury-hill, 
embosomed in all ae woods and 
plantations. 

A narrow and winding road leads to 
another pleasant dell, in which is placed 
Tillingbourne, the property of Charles 
Barclay, esq. ‘This estate was, for some 
time, the property of Daniel Franco 
Haynes, esq., who, in 1821, disposed of it 
to Mr. Barclay. The residence, a neat 
structure, is charmingly situated at an 
agreeable distance from the public 
thoroughfare; and the hills in the back- 
ground, by filling up the scene, give a 
peculiarly fine effect to the whole. In the 
front of the house are two neat pedestals, 
supporting ornamental urns ; and a small 
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jet d’eau is constantly throwing forth 
a limpid stream, which, returning to its 
destined basin, breaks the silence that 
prevails all around. Contiguous to the 
road is a curious cascade, overhung with 
trees, the water falling nearly sixty feet 
from the supereminent rock, over the 
several graduated ledges or descents, 
into a small stone basin : 


With woods o’erhung, and shagg’d with mossy rocks, 
Whence on each hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade white-dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vista thro’ the trees. 
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In the centre of the stream opposite is 
a thatched fishing-hut, built of stones, so 
as to resemble a rustic grotto, with an 
approach by a small wooden bridge ; 
affording a cool retreat for the angler. 


The stream, which winds itself through 
the estate, is pleasingly varied with 
several small falls, which not only add 
to the elegance of the scene, but contri- 
bute to delight the ear by their gentle 
murmurings. 

The general character of this valley is 
gay and cheerful, notwithstanding its 
sequestered situation. The embellish- 
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ments consist of two neat bridges cross- 
ing the stream, pedestals, urns, decora- 
tive pillars, statues, and other productions 
of the plastic mould, which appear here 
and there intermingled with shrubbery 
walks and banks, overgrown with hang- 
ing weeds: 

“ QO bear me, then, to vast embow’ring shades, 

To twilight groves and visionary vales, 

To weeping grottoes and prophetic glooms,” 

Such arethe picturesque features which 
characterize these peaceful regions of 
retirement, which seem well fitted for 
* the exercise of those studies, by which 
we come at the knowledge of an infinity 
almost of things throughout all nature. 

Among the natural curiosities of this 
neighbourhood is Mag’s-well, situate 
two miles south-east of Wotton-hatch, 
in the parish of Dorking, on a farm 
called Meriden, about three miles from 
the town. The following interesting 
information is the substance of a letter, 
on this subject, communicated by an 
intelligent gentleman of the neighbour- 
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hood, and addressed to the editors of the 
Gazette of Health :— 


“ That Mag’s Well, and the salutary power ascribed to its 
waters, are of great antiquity, cannot be doubted ; inasmuch 
as Cardon, Aubrey, and other authors, particularly describe 
the spring as possessing powerful and medicinal qualities. 
In scrofulous and cutaneous disorders, whether of the human 
or canine species, it has, time out of mind, been deemed 
equally efficacious; there being, as I understand, not only 
a convenient place of bath - bipeds, but a species of 
bath for quadrupeds, whic frequently brought from a 
distance, to be cured of various distempers by immersion in 
Mag’s Well, which in summer, it is said, is colder, and in 
winter warmer, than the water of other springs. 

“ Taken internally, the water was long believed to be at 
once strongly cathartic and emetic. That opinion has 
probably been less prevalent since the publication of Man- 
ning’s Surrey, in which these alleged properties are strongly 
controverted, although, in that work, it is said to be 
detergent. 

“Finding, however, that many of the country people 
continue to put great faith in the virtue of * Mag’s Wells,’ I 
resolved personally to examine what is esteemed one of the 
curiosities of Surrey. 

“ The farm, on which the’ well is situated, belongs to the 
college (Guildford), and is in the tenantry of George 
Dewdney, esq.. banker, remote from any public road, and 
embosomed in woods, A pedestrian excursion to the vale, 
in which the spring rises, appeared the only mode by which 
Icould obtain my object; the obscurity in which the well 
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is hidden, rendering it inaccessible to a carriage, and 
almost to a horse, for nearly the last mile of approach. 

“ The bath, or well, is comprehended within a building, 
the sides and ends of which are joined into right angles; 
but there is no roof. Immediately opposite the entrance of 
the building is the door-way to the bath; into which there 
is a descent of five steps: the bath is in length about seven 
feet, and in width and in depth between four and five feet. 
The water enters at an aperture on the right, and the surplus, 
when the bath is full, discharges itself over a lip on the left ; 
the whole can be readil a off through a vent at the 
bottom, and at the left-hand corner, by drawing a plug.— 
The whole structure has, apparently, been for some time 
much neglected. The entrance and the exit of the water 
being imperfect, the bath was nearly empty, the depth not 
being more than three or four inches. 

“ Although the day was extremely cold, there did not 
appear any extraordinary sensation of coldness on immersing 
the hand in the well; and the mercury of a thermometer, 
the bulb of which was immersed for ten minutes, did not 
descend much below fifty. 

“A taste differing from ordinary spring-water was not 
positively to be discriminated; certainly, not the slightest 
perception of saline particles could be distinguished. The 
only taste I could fancy I detected was that of iron, but in 
so slight a degree, as to preclude all positive assertion of the 
fact. In order, however, to ascertain if the powers imputed 
to the water of the spring are, or are not, fallacious, a 
scientific examination of its properties would undoubtedly 
be satisfactory to the public; I have, therefore, directed a 
quantity of water to be taken from the well, and sent to you, 
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sufficient, I conceive, for analysis, in the hope that you may 


not deem it unwerthy of your notice. 


“J, M. 
* Dorking, Dec, 1817.” 


The water of Mag’s-well, on accurate 
analysis, proves to be slightly impreg- 
nated with the sulphate of magnesia and 
iron. It is entirely free from calcareous 
matter, and approaches very nearly to 
the Malvern ae may prove bene- 
ficial as an alterative, and in obviating 
costiveness ; but, to produce an aperient 
effect, it must be combined with the 
sulphate of magnesia, or the sulphate of 
soda.* 

In April, 1817, a very interesting 
discovery of a considerable number of 
Anglo-Saxon pennies was made in a 
field, on Winterfield farm, in the parish of 
Dorking, at a short distance from the 
Roman road called Stane-street, and 
near the camp called Hanstie-bury, which 
is of a circular form, and has the banks 
of ditches nearly perfect at this time. 


* Gazette of Health, Jan, 1818. 
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The coins were found by a plough- 
man, who was at work in the field. The 
plough struck against something, which, 
on examination, proved to be a wooden 
box, containing about seven hundred 
Saxon coins, and about six ounces of 
fragments of coins. The wood, of which 
the box was made, crumbled to pieces 
immediately, so that it was not possible 
to ascertain either its form or dimensions, 
The coins, particularly those which lay 
uppermost, were cemented firmly to- 
gether by metallic incrustations of a 
green and blue colour, which were car- 
bonates of copper, formed by the de- 
composition of the metal used as an 
alloy to the silver, They were lying 
about ten or twelve inches below the 
surface of the ground, in a spot where 
the colour of the earth is particularly 
black, and which has always been re- 
marked to produce better corn than any 
other part of the field. 
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The following is a list of the kings, 
whose coins were contained in this par- 
cel; together with the number of coins 
belonging to each king :— 

Arbp, of Canterbury. 
Ceolnoth s,s 86 


Kings of the West Sarons, 
*ZEthelweard - - - 16 


Kings of Mercia, rao 
*Ciolvulf 1.- - - - Sole Monarchs. 
ees ae ae cgbeorht - - - - 20 
erat) - | | 2 gg [*Ethulvalf - - - - 265 

7 ee Hthelbearht - - - 249 
Burgred - - - - 
Kings of the East Angles. ay 
Watkrannd: = 1 eed eS King of Sotssons. 
~Eihelgian -»-(- - ‘3 fc NOT i | 


These coins, with about 40 others, 
which were dispersed soon after they 
were found, constituted the whole 
number; and the following fac-simila are 
given for the gratification of the curious 
reader: 
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Specimens of the Coins found at Winterfield. 
Athelweard. 


Arch, vol, xix. pl, ix. 

Asthelheard (as written in the Archwologia, and not 
Athelweard, as in preceding list), king of the West Saxons, 
began his reign in 726, and it was not before the year 855 
that Eadmund was king of the East Angles. There is, infact, 
no king of thename of thelweard among the kings of 
the West Saxons; and it.seems probable that the English 
antiquarians not finding the name of Aithelweard in the list 
of Saxon kings, were led to appropriate the coins with this 
name to Aithelheard, a king of the West Saxons, whose name 
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resembles that of Aithelweard more than any other, both in 
sound and orthography. 

Inthis manner the coinsare explained, in the Arch@ologia, 

always referring to Mr. Ruding’s celebrated work on Coins, 
and copying the inscriptions from it. The last coin is that of 
Pipin, king of Soissons, in the north of France, on which 
is this remark:—This coin, belonging to the father of 
Charlemagne, is the only foreign coin that was found in the 
parcel. 
From the time when the princes reigned, whose coins 
have been found, they could not have been buried in the 
earth before 870, in which year Ethelstan began his reign. 
And it could not have been long after that time, as no 
coins are found of any successor of Ceolnoth in the see of 
Canterbury, (who sat from 830 to 870,) or of the successors 
of #thelbaerth among the sole monarchs, and he reigned 
from 860 to 866. 

Mr. Barclay, of Bury-hill, (fortunately for the cause of 
science,) became the proprietor of 553 of these coins, which 
he purchased on the spot. This gentleman immediately 
sent the whole of his collection to an eminent antiquarian, 
requesting that he would select for the British Museum every 
coin not already in the national collection, Mr. George 
Dewdney, of Dorking, also sent 100 coins, found in 
the same parcel, and handsomely allowed the trustees of 
the British Museum to retain several pieces not already in 
their collection, 


The British Museum has, by these 
means, received the important addition 
of 174 coins, in the Anglo-Saxon series ; 
and, with the exception of three coins, 
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namely, Ciolvulf 1, Beornvulf, and Wig- 
laf, it now possesses a specimen of every 
coin recorded in the present account. 

The upper end of the Tillingbourne es- 
tate terminates in a wild tract or valley, 
called Broadmoor, which contains a few 
small cottages, occupied by labouring 
poor. The sides of the hills were over- 
grown with brakes, interspersed with 
heath in bloom ; and on their summits 
appeared a few straggling cottages, with 
an ascent by a series of steps, formed 
out of the bank. 

Reaching the end of the valley, the 
retrospective scenery of Broadmoor has 
a pleasing effect, and presents a truly 
picturesque glen. ‘The road now winds 
over a black naked moor, rising into 
the celebrated Leith-hill. ‘The ascent 
on this «side is very gentle; and the 
elevation would scarcely be suspected, 
were it not for the glorious prospect 
that bursts on the sight at the further 
extremity. Any detail that can be given 
L 
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of this enchanting scene must, however, 
fall short of the following description, 
written by John Dennis, in a letter to 
his friend, Mr. Serjeant.* 

“ In a late journey I took through 
Surry, (says Mr. D.) I passed over a 
hill, which showed me a more trans- 
porting sight than ever the country had 
shown me before, either in England or 
Italy. The prospects which in Italy 
pleased me the most, were, the Valdarno 
from the Appennines;. Rome and the 
Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Viterbo,—the former at forty and the 
latter at fifty miles distance; and the 
Campagna of Rome from Tivoli and 
Frescati; from which places you see 
every foot of that famous Champagne, 
even from the bottom of the Tivoli and 
Frescati to the very foot of the mountains 
of Viterbo, without any thing to inter- 
cept your sight. But from a hill I passed 


* See his Letters, familiar, moral, and critical, vol. i, 
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in my late journey, I had a prospect 
more extensive than any of these, and 
which surpassed them at once in rural 
charms, pomp, and magnificence—the 
hill which I speak of is called Leith- 
hill, and is situated about six miles south 
of Dorking. It juts out about two miles 
beyond that range of hills which termi- 
nates the north Downs on the south. 
When I saw from ene of those hills, at 
about two miles distance, that side of 
Leith-hill which faces the Downs, it 
appeared the most beautiful prospect I 
had ever seen. But, after we had con- 
quered the hill itself, I saw a sight that 
would transport a stoic; a sight that 
looked like enchantment and a vision 
beatific! Beneath us lay open to our 
view all the wilds of Surrey and Sussex, 
and a great part of those of Kent, admi- 
rably diversified in every part of them 
with woods, and fields of corn and pas- 
ture, and every where adorned with 
stately rows of trees.” 
L2 
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This beautiful vale is about thirty 
miles in breadth, and about sixty in 
length, and is terminated to the south by 
the majestic range of the southern hills 
and the sea; and it is no easy matter to 
decide, whether the hills, which appear 
thirty, forty, or fifty miles distance, with 
their tops in the sky, seem more awful 
and venerable, or the delicious vale be- 
tween you and them more inviting. 
About noon, ona serene day, you may, 
at thirty miles distance, see the water of 
the sea through a chasm of the mountain ; 
(that is of the South Downs, called 
Beding Gap;) and that, above all, which 
makes it a noble and wonderful prospect 
is, that, at the very time when, at thirty 
miles distance, you behold the very water 
of the sea, at the same time you behold 
to the southward the most delicious rural 
prospect in the world. At the same 
time, by a little turn of your head towards 
the north, you look full over Box-Hill, 
and see the country beyond it between 
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that and London; and, over the very 
stomachers of it, see St. Paul’s, at twenty- 
five miles distance, and London beneath 
it, and Hampstead and Highgate beyond 
i612? 

«These observations,” says Mr.Bucke,* 
*« derive additional interest, when we 
consider the source whence they pro- 
ceed;—a giant in learning,-—a hornet in 
criticism, and an indignant observer of 
the dispensations of fortune.” 

No language can fully describe the 
thrilling ecstacy, on the first view of this 
magnificent scene. The eye, wearied 
with the barren and uninteresting aspect 
of the neighbouring hills, is suddenly re- 
lieved by a burst of panoramic beauty, 
unrivalled by the prospects from Snow- 
don, Cader Idris, and even all the 
boasted charms of Swiss scenery. No 
one ever ascended Leith-hill, but felt his 
soul elevated, and his whole frame in- 
vigorated, with beholding the richness 


* Philosophy of Nature, vol. ii. 
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and splendour of the expanse lying at 
his feet. | 
Scenes like these have ever proved a 

fertile source of display for the philoso- 
pher, the poet, and the painter. Besides 
furnishing fertile subject for reflection 
and reverie, they possess sites, full of 
vigour and interest, which communicate, 
as by a secret spring, with an endless 
train of classical and historical associa- 
tions. Every town and hamlet has its 
favoured spot, consecrated either as the 
birth-place of some literary luminary, or 
storied in the legendary page, as the 
field where liberty was wrested from the 
ruthless grasp of oppression, and bards 
first sung the triumphs of their native 
land. All these reminiscences give rise 
to soul-inspiring reflections : 

O’er all the soul the sacred influence breathes, 

Inflames imagination, through the breast 

Infuses every tenderness, and far 

Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought, 

Ten thousand fleet ideas, such 


As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 
Crowd fast into the mind’s creative eye, 
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The periods of viewing, likewise, lend 
alternate charms to this prospect. The 
early mists dispelled by the gorgeous 
beams of the rising sun unfold to us the 
wide expanse, invigorated by the cool- 
ness and fragrance of the morning breeze. 
—At the decline of day, when the sun 
sinks behind the western. hills, in all his 
dying splendour, the scene is truly mag- 
nificent :—when all is silent, except the 
unstudied melody of the shepherd’s pipe 
stealing through the landscape, and serv- 
ing to remind us of the happy idyls of 
pastoral life; how delightful to wander 
o’er the valley, or trace it from the sum: 
mit of this glorious eminence, until the 
soft shades of twilight gradually envelope 
its beauties.* 


* On one occasion, I recollect visiting this spot during a 
summer storm: the scene was truly interesting. The rain 
poured down in torrents, and, for a short time, all was lost 
in an ocean of mist, A calm succeeded—the sun shone 
forth with increased lustre—and presently the landscape re- 
appeared—the smiling verdure of the trees and fields seemed 
to be renovated by the fertilizing shower—the air was cool 
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These, however, are but the general 
features of the prospect. The whole cir- 
cumference is, at least, Two HUNDRED 
MILES, which far exceeds that of the 
Keep and Terrace at Windsor Castle, 
over which you may see as far as the eye, 
unassisted by art, is able to distinguish 
land from sky ; including the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex; part of Hampshire 
-and Berkshire; Nettlebedin Oxfordshire; 
some parts of Bucks, Hertfordshire ; 
Middlesex, Kent, and Essex; and Wilt- 
shire.—The sea is discernible upwards of 
thirty miles distance, and, by the assist- 
ance of a glass, a vessel has actually been 
seen sailing! The numerous fields in 
the vale appear like so many beds ina 
garden, displaying all the various hues of, 


and serene—and all nature had acquired additional charms 
of fascinating loveliness. As I returned through the shady 
lanes of Wootton and Westcott, the delicious woodbine 
filled the air with its perfume, while the boughs were thickly 
hung with rain-drops, which glistened in the broad glare of 
sun-set, and, in richness and dazzling variety of colours, vied 
with all the perfection of oriental splendour ! 
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~ green, yellow, russet, and dark brown. 
The great extent of wood-scenery, and 
the wilds, in the immediate vicinity of 
the hill, tend to darken the scene, whilst 
in another part, the lively green of pas- 
ture lands serves to relieve their sombre 
effect. 

Box-Hill, viewed from hence, loses all 
its importance, and appears like an insig- 
nificant spot; whilst the richly-clothed 
hills of Norbury, and the opposite chain, 
form a beautiful perspective of that ro- 
mantic and picturesque valley. 

The view of a great city is always in- 
teresting. It gives rise to a multitude 
of associations, which never fail to pre- 
sent us with an illimitable theatre of 
reflection. The contrast of our crowded 
and overgrown metropolis at twenty-five 
miles distance, with the calmness and 
placidity of the neighbouring country, 


made me exclaim with the poet: 
Here let me sweep 
The boundless landscape: now the raptured eye, 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta send ; 


ino 
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Now to the sister-hills that skirt her plain, 

To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 

Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow, 

Tn lovely contrast to this glorious view, 

Calmly magnificent : 

* * * * * 

Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 

Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
- till all 

The stretching landscape into mist decays. 


Leith-hill Tower, which stands upon 
one of the points of this delightful emi- 
nence, was built by Richard Hull, esq., 
in 1766, for a prospect-house : it formerly 
comprised two rooms, neatly furnished, 
and provided with glasses, for the accom- 
modation of visitors. On the death of 
its founder, it was grievously neglected ; 
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insomuch, that, in a short time after, the 
floors, windows, &c. were left at the 
disposal of any one who stood in need of 
those materials. The consequence was, 
that it soon became a mere skeleton, or 
shell; but the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, wishing to preserve so con- 
spicuous an object, caused the interior 
to be filled up with lime and rubbish, and 
nearly twenty feet, with the battlement 
and stone coping, to be added. These 
expences were defrayed by public sub- 
scription, in the year 1800. 

Over the door in the west front, is a 
stone, with the following (now inapplica- 
ble) inscription : 

Ut terram undique beatam 
Videas viator 
Hec turris de longe spectabilis 
Sumptibus Richardi Hull 
Ex agro Leith Hill Place Armigti, 
Regnante Georgio Tertio 
Anno Dom. MDCCLXvVI. 
Extructa fuit, 
Oblectamento non sui solum 


Sed Vicinorum 
Et Omnium. 
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Within the tower, against. the east 
wall, was a Portland stone (now dashed 
to pieces), containing an inscription, 
which is here preserved: 

“ Underneath this floor lieth the body of 
RICHARD HULL, esq. 
a native of Bristol, 

who departed this life, January 18, 1772, in the 83d year 

of his age. 

He was the eldest bencher of the Inner Temple, and served 
many years in the Parliament of Ireland, where, by pro- 
bity and vigilance, he zealously supported the interests of 
his constituents, and, after along and faithful service in 
that station, he retired from the exercise of public to the 
enjoyment of private virtues; the testimony of a good 
conscience being his reward. He was a person eminent 
for the accomplishments of his mind and the purity of his 
heart. He lived, in the earlier part of his life, in habits of 
intimacy with Pope, Trenchard, Bishop Berkeley, and 
many other shining characters of those times; and, to wear 
off the remainder of his days, he purchased Leith Hill 
Place for a retirement, where he led the life of a rural 
philosopher; and, by his particular desire and direction, 
his remains are here deposited in a private manner, under 
this tower, which he erected a few years before his death.” 


I regretted, in common with every 
one who visits Leith-hill, that so impor- 
tant a monument of public-spirited liber- 
ality should be utterly neglected by the 
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descendants of its founder, and suffered 
to become little better than a public ob- 
loquy.* Meeting with a man who had 
assisted in building the tower, I ascer- 
tained from him that it was formerly 
much resorted to during the summer, and 
that he had frequently seen between 
thirty and forty private carriages here in 
one day. The number of visitors, of 
course, declined on the destruction of 
the prospect-rooms ; and, the expensive 
custom of frequenting watering-places 
being gradually introduced into the 
fashionable circles, Leith-hill may now 
be said to be almost deserted. 

Some well-intentioned individuals, 
however, endeavoured to re-establish 
this spot in popular favour, by proposing 
to hold an annual fair on the highest 
point of the hill. The attempt was, ac- 


* The walls of the tower have lately been much mutilated 
and defaced ; it being the favourite practice of a few wanton 
urchins in the neighbourhood to resort thither, and amuse 
themselves by pulling down great masses of the brick-work! 
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cordingly, first made in the summer of 
1819, and on that interesting occasion, 
the hill presented a delightful picture of 
rural mirth. Hundreds of persons, of 
both sexes, dressed in their holiday 
clothes, flocked hither from all parts of 
the adjacent country ; and many of them 
even came from a considerable distance, 
to participate in the festivities of the 
day. Every description of vehicle was 
put into requisition, from the elegant 
family carriage, to the humble market- 
cart. The day proved unusually fine. 
A band of music attended from Dorking. 
Booths and marquees were erected; but 
the simplicity of the scene was not de- 
stroyed by the multifarious exhibitions 
which usually attend on such occasions. 
Towards evening, the parties who de- 
tached themselves from the crowd, were, 
in a picturesque point of view, highly, 
highly interesting. On the area of the 
tower, several sets were seen amusing 
themselves on the light fantastic toe; 
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near to them were half-harnessed horses, 
feeding at their artificial mangers; and, 
on the descent of the hill, several parties 
were seen drinking tea, and taking re- 
freshments, with a peculiar zest, not to 
be enjoyed even in the most splendid 
saloons of the wealthy and the great. 

In short, this novel and amusing scene 
may be said to have resembled the village 
festival, in all its primeval simplicity ; 
before the fraud and knavery of crowded 
cities had sent forth their despicable 
agents to corrupt the unsophisticated 
amusements of rural life. 

The fair was not actually authorized 
by charter ; and certain abuses being said 
to have been committed, a public notice 
was issued prohibiting another fair being 
held; but it is truly painful to reflect, 
that the degeneracy of society should 
exist in so alarming an extent, as to re- 
quire the interference of public autho- 
rity, on occasions, which have their 
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origin in the diffusion of rational enjoy- 
ment among all classes of the people. 
Leith-hill-Place, on the southern slope 
of the hill, is a small neat mansion; 
which was altered, into its present form, 
by Lieutenant-General Folliott. On his 
death, in 1748, this estate was purchased 
by Richard Hull, esq. The house is 
environed with woods and plantations, 
and is now in the occupation of the 
Rev. G. K. Rusden. ; 
Beyond Leith-hill-Place, is Tanhurst, 
commanding a beautiful’ and extensive 
prospect to the south. This residence 
was formerly the retreat of the lamented 
Sir Samuel Romilly, one of the able and 
inflexible representatives of Westminster. 
Thither Sir Samuel sometimes retired 
from the bustle and hum of public life, 
and enjoyed many hours in the delight- 
ful rides and walks of thisneighbourhood. 
The lamentable intelligence of the death 
of Sir Samuel and Lady R. was re- 
ceived with the deepest regret by the 
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poor of this district, who, at all times, 
bore testimony to the benevolence and 
urbanity of that enlightened statesman 
and his amiable lady. Tanhurst is now 
in the occupation of John Alexander 
Ogilvie, esq. 


At the foot of Leith-hill, is Coldhar- 
bour, which is supposed to be remains 
of an antient city, now reduced to a few 
straggling cottages. The flourishing 
underwoods here and there embosom a 
farm-house, or cottage, complete the ro- 
mantic character of this dell. Paths 
winding on the margin of steep banks, 
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and intersecting the woody tract, re- 
semble so many bye passes, which, to- 
gether with the summit of Anstiebury 
Camp, bring into recollection all the his- 
torical data of days of yore. 

Beyond Coldharbour, lies the small 
village of Ockley, on the antient Roman 
road Stane Street, which, for nearly 
three miles, in this parish, is still used as 
the common high road. ‘The village is 
principally situated on a pleasant green; 
and received its name from the great 
quantity of oaks which grow here. The 
manor, which in the time of the Con- 
queror was held by Richard de Ton- 
bridge, is now the property of Lee Steere 
Steere, esq., the representative of an 
opulent and honourable family, of great 
antiquity. Mr. Steere resides at Jayes, 
a short distance from Ockley-green, on 
which estate he has recently completed a 
noble mansion, where he supports the 
character of the country gentleman with 
the genuine spirit of English hospitality. 
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There are, likewise, several other hand- 
some residences in the parish; among 
which are Elderslie Lodge, the residence 
of Capt. Sykes, r. n.; Ockley Court, the 
property of Charles Calvert, esq., m. P. 
for Southwark ; and the Rectory House. 

Ockley is remarkable as having been 
the field of the memorable defeat of the 
Danes, by Ethelwolf and his son, Athel- 
stan. Thither the Danes fled, after hav- 
ing sacked London: the Saxon chronicle 
places this engagement in 851; Leland, 
in his Collections, in 873; and Milton 
between 851 and 863. The custom of 
planting and decorating the graves, once 
prevailed in the church-yard. 

Aubrey says, ‘‘ hereabout the people 
draw peeled rushes through melted grease, 
which yields a sufficient light for ordi- 
nary use, is very cheap and useful, and 
burns long.” ‘This ceconomical method 
is still practised in the lower part of 
Surrey and Sussex. 

I reluctantly left Leith-hill, by a 
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winding chalky path, and turned off 
about a mile east of the tower, to a 
beautiful hill, supposed to be a Roman 
encampment, being in a direct line to 
the Stane Street, and known by the name 
of Hanstie Bury, that is the burg, hill, or 
fortress on the Hean Stige, or high road. 
The traces of this fortress, are very ap- 
parent; being nearly of a circular form, 
surrounded with a double trench, except 
on the south-east, south, and south-west, 
where the precipice rendered it unneces- 
sary; and inclosing an area of eleven 
acres, one rood, and six perches, having 
the principal entrance on the north-east. 
Mr. Manning is inclined, from its circular 
form, to consider it as the work of the 
Danes ; and it is said to have been their 
encampment previous to the sanguinary 
contest at Ockley, and where they planted 
their battering engines, with which they 
threw down Ockley castle. The heads 
of arrows, made of flint, in the form of a 
heart, and about an inch and a half in 
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length, have frequently been found 
here. 

‘North of this hill, the high land of the 
eastern acclivity, which is one mile in 
length, is covered with large coppices or 
woodlands, the part next Dorking being 
the summit. This tract, called Red 
Land, and part of the Holmwood hills, is 
thickly planted with fir and chestnut 
trees, intersected by several circuitous 
walks; and with Anstiebury,* is part of 
the entailed property of the late Duke of 
Norfolk, now granted on lease to Frede- 
rick Arnaud Clarke, esq. The area of 
Anstiebury is a delightful grove of larch, 
Scotch firs, and other forest trees. Mr. 
Clarke has lately placed several rustic 
seats on the borders of the paths, which 
wind in every direction, and frequently 
burst on variegated and striking pros- 
pects of the country beneath. 

The descent from Anstiebury is by 


* Anstiebury is the modern corruption of Hanstie Bury. 
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Boar-hill, where, according to tradition, 
there were formerly wild boars.* From 
hence, I crossed offto the waste, or com- 
mon, called ‘“ The Holmwood,’” which 
was anciently, as the name implies, a 
wood. This immense tract was inhabited 
several centuries ago by a family called 
** de la Homewoode.”’ In the survey of 
1649, the Holmwood is described as be- 
ing one of the wastes of the manor of 
Dorking, and then containing 796 acres; 
but, in records of greater antiquity, it is 
described as the wood of the Earls of 
Warren, the antient lords of the manor. 
The common is pleasingly diversified 
with hill and dale, and interspersed with 
several neat cottages, with orchards, &c. : 
it is neatly covered with fern, holly- 


* The admirers of Leith-hill will rejoice to hear that this 
line of road, which has long been impassable by every kind 
of carriage, has lately been repaired and improved by the 
forecast and vigilance of the parochial officers of Dorking. 
Thus far the principle of select vestries must be considered as 
a most important measure towards the prosperity of a 
parish. 
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bushes, and furze, but many parts fur- 
nish good pasture.* ‘The western side is 


* Notwithstanding the whole area of this common pre- 
sents so interesting and picturesque an appearance, there is 
still great scope for the benevolent designs of the patriot and 
philanthropist. Much difference of opinion exists with 
respect to the policy of enclosing waste lands, and adapting 
them to the purposes of cultivation, but the origin of these 
prejudices may for the most part be traced to the selfish 
principle of monopoly which too frequently influences the in- 
dividuals interested on such occasions. Great credit is, how- 
ever, due to the industry and perseverance of the few philan-” 
thropic gentlemen of this neighbourhood, who have, from 
time to time, directed their views towards the spade cultiva- 
tion of the Holmwood Common, and the formation of a 
parochial committee for the erection of cottages, and allot- 
ment of the soil for the benefit of the labouring poor :— 


O great design! if executed well, 
With patient care and wisdom-tempered zeal. 


The pleasing illustrations of the moral improvement 
effected by this scheme would forcibly appeal in its behalf, 
when we consider how salutary would be the ejection of 
vice in her inhuman forms from those dens of wretchedness 
and squalid misery where the passions are brutalized, and 
the propensities fostered by temptations that are too power- 
ful in our metropolis to be resisted in such exposures. Add’ 
to this, the terrifying exhibition of prisons, crammed almost 
to suffocation with pennyless debtors; householders infested 
by tax gatherers and rate-collectors; and tortured by the ar- 
rest and executions of implacable creditors; workhouses 
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flanked by well-wooded heights, and to 
the east there is an interesting view of 
the country towards Reigate. The 
latter tract of country is said to have 
formed the retreat of the antient Britons, | 
“whom the Romans could never drive 
out;”’ and, afterwards, it afforded a simi- 
lar retreat to the Saxons, when the 
Danes ravaged the country in all direc- 
tions. On this occasion, the following 
proverbial distich is attributed to them 


by Camden :— 
“ The Vale of Holmesdale, 
Never wonne, ne never shall.’”’* 


overflowing with paupers, reduced to the last stage of woe; 
and even the passenger assailed with their bewailings and so- 
licitations, without the possibility of discriminating incorri- 
gible imdolence from disabled merit. This picture is not 
overcharged ; and it is much to be lamented that * * * 
instances of neglect are to be met with in certain dis- 
tricts of the town of Dorking, notwithstanding that nature 
has been so lavish of her treasures in this country, Thus 
the introduction of the “ cottage system,” at once remedial 
and preventive, for the daily-increasing parochial burthens, 
would at no very distant period render useless every species 
of eleemosynary establishment. 

* The vale derives its name from the Holm Oak, which 
once abounded here, It takes its direction S. and E. imme- 
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Defoe says, “in the woody part of 
Holmward, or Holmesdale, are often 
found outlying red deer; andin the days of 
James 11., or while he was Duke of York, 
they have hunted the largest stags here 
that have been seen in England.” He 
also says, “‘ The Holmward was once 
famous for producing such quantities of 
strawberries, that they were carried to 
market by horse-loads.” There are 
several farms of considerable antiquity 
in this neighbourhood, most of which re- 
ceive their names from their former pro- 
prietors. 


diately under the hills of Surrey, and is a rough woody tract, 
stretching into Kent. 

About the year 1270, in the reign of Henry III, John, 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, and Allan, Lord Zouche, having 
a trial concerning a manor before the judges in Westmin- 
ster Hall, there passed very reproachful language between 
those noblemen, which terminated in blows: the Earl and 
his followers being privately armed, set upon Lord Zouche 
and his son in open court, and wounded them both; after 
which he fled to his castle of Reigate, and stood upon his de- 
fence. Prince Edward was sent with a force to reduce him 
to obedience, and at last he was fined £5,000 to the king, 
and £2,000 to Lord Zouche and his son, 
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A gate adjoining the Worthing road. 
leads by a private road to Henfold, the 
late residence of Charles duke of Nor- 
folk, which is now let on lease to F. A. 
Clarke, esq., who resides at a neat cottage 
and sporting-box on the same estate, in 
the enjoyment of extensive manorial 
rights and privileges. The spacious 
mansion was built of Charlwood granite, 
by the late duke, but has not been com- 
pleted ; and it is now occupied only by 
owls and foxes, which abound in this 
neighbourhood. 

The late duke commenced building 
this noble pile in 1807, on the brow 
of an eminence near Ewood, formerly 
surrounded by a park of 600 acres, in 
which was a fine sheet of water; intend- 
ing to make Henfold his occasional resi- 
dence, being at an equal distance from 
the metropolis and Arundel Castle. The 
house is placed in the midst of a thick 
wood, and presents a pleasing object in 
the prospect from the neighbouring hills. 
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The estate abounds with commanding 
eminences, and all the rich and varied 
charins of sylvan scenery ; intersected by 
innumerable bye-paths, which wind 
through several retired glades, and occa- 
sionally burst forth onthe most enchant- 
ing prospects of thesurrounding country ; 
including, in one grand sweep, the 
woody heights of the Deepdene, Den- 
bies, Handbridge, and Box-Hill. 

On the western side of the road is 
Broomhalls, formerly the residence of a 
family, called from thence de la Brome. 
It is now the property of C.,W. Collins, 
esq., who has considerably enlarged and 
improved the residence. In the same 
neighbourhood, also, is Lyne, :the pro- 
perty of James Broadwood, esq., joint 
proprietor in the celebrated piano-forte 
manufactory in the metropolis. Aubrey 
says, ‘‘ these parts were formerly so full 
of wood for firing, that it might be bought 
for threepence or fourpence per load, 
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the buyer being at the expence of cutting 
and carriage.” 
Skirting the Holmwood, I at length 
arrived at Brockham-green, a tything, 
belonging to Betchworth, properly called 
Brookham, from being situated near the 
brook or river. On the borders of the 
green, are several cottage-residences. 
Contiguous to the green, is Brockham 
Court Lodge, the delightful retreat of 
Captain Charles Morris, author of some 
of the finest lyrical ballads in our lan- 
guage. This gentleman, at an early 
period of life, distinguished himself by 
his devotion to the muses. Among the 
most popular of his political productions 
may be mentioned the celebrated ballad 
of “* Billy’s too young to drive us,” and 
the song of “ Billy Pitt and the Farmer;” 
which continued long in fashion, and 
were considered to be most faithful and 
humorous satires on the reigning politics 
of the day. His inestimable Anacreontic 
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song, Ad Poculum, procured for him the 
gold cup from the Harmonic Society, 
some years since: and the following 
ode will, doubtless, be considered too 
precious to be passed over by the votary 
of the lyric muse :— 


THE OLD WHIG POET TO HIS OLD BUFF WAISTCOAT. 


FAREWELL, thou poor rag of the muse ! 
In the bag of the clothesman go lie: 

A sixpence thou’lt fetch from the Jews, 
Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 


Twenty years, in adversity’s spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along: 
Stood jovially duff to the fight, 
And won the world’s ear with my song. 


But, prosperity’s humbled thy case: 
Thy friends in full banquet I see, 

And the door kindly shut in my face, 
Thou’st become a fool’s garment to me!—- 


Poor rag! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy servece are past, 

Thy toils and thy glories are o’er, 
And thou and thy master are cast, 
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But, though thou'rt forgot and betrayed, 
Twill ne’er be forgotten by me, 

How my old lungs within thee have play’d, 
And my spirits have swelled thee with glee. 


Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 
For Time’s icy hand’s on my head; 
My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the impulse of Friendship is dead. 


Then adieu! tho’ I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet, 
Though through thee they have wounded my heart. 


I change thee for sable, more sage, 
To mourn the hard lot I abide; 
And mark upon gratitude’s page 
A blot that hath buried my pride. 


Ah! who would believe, in these lands, 
From the Whzgs I should suffer a wrong ? 
Had they seen how with hearts and with hands 
They followed in frenzy my song. 


Who'd have thought, though so eager their claws, 
They’d condemn me thus hardly to plead ? 

Through my prime I have toil’d for your cause, 
And you've left me, when aged, in need.— 


Could ye not midst the favours of fate 
Drop a mite where all own it is due? 
Could ye not from the feast of the state 
Throw a crumé to a servant so true? 
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In your scramble I stirred not a jot— 
Too proud for rapacity’s strife; 

And sure that all hearts. would. allot 
A scrap to the claims of my life. 


But go, faded rag, and while gone | 
I'll turn thy hard fate to my ease; 

For, the hand of kind Heaven hath shewn 
All crosses have colours that please. 


Thus a d/¢ss from thy shame I receive, 
Though my body’s met treatment so foul, 
I can suffer, forget, and forgive, 
And get comfort, more worth for my sou/, 


And when seen. on the rag-seller’s rope, 
They who know thee’ll say ready enough, 
“« There service hangs jilted by hope, 
This once was poor M—rr—is’s buff.” 


If they let them give virtue her name 
And yield an example to teach, 

Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends than thy Honours could reach, 


But, though the soul gain by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, 

“ Pray what shall we do in this cross >” 
T answer, “ be poor and be gay.” 


Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adverszty’s shower ; 

To new ears and new hearts tune her song, 
And still look for a sun-shining hour! 
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While I, a disbanded old Whig, 
Put up my discharge with a smile; 
Face about—prime and load—take a swig, 
And march off—to the opposite file. 


“G. R. Aug. Ist, 1815. 


Captain Morris has, for many years 
past, moved in the first society, and 
frequented the best company. His 
songs—* Political and Convivial,”’ have 
passed through twenty-four editions, 
and will at all times add to the relish of 

the banquet by mirth, and heighten the 
charms of festivity by jollity. He is, 
also, well known in the convivial circles, 
as having been the intimate friend and 
companion of a deceased _ illustrious 
nobleman, at wlhiose table he was always 
a welcome guest.* 

In this elegant and commodious villa, 
Capt. Morris usually passes the summer 


* The father of Captain Morris also possessed a poetical 


turn, and actually composed the popular song of Kitty 
Crowder, 
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months with his family.* His manners 
are those of a scholar and a gentleman ; 
and the urbanity of his deportment 
ensures him respect and esteem, both 
as a gentleman of fortune, and of highly 
cultivated talents. The gardens and 
bowery walks of this pleasing little - 
estate seem well adapted for the retire- 
ment of a man of genius, and, amidst 
whose fairy scenes Captain M. enjoys 
many happy hours. 

Beyond Brockham is the village of 
Betchworth, in which is the mansion of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Goulburn, the 
Under Secretary of State. It was for- 
merly the property of the Hon. W..H. 


* No less than three generations of this family have all 
served in the army, and were by turns in the same regiment, 
of which one of them had the command. Capt. M. after- 
wards exchanged into the Horse-guards, where he was the 
contemporary of Capt. Topham. He has two sons in the 
army. The lady of the former (Major M.), it will be 
recollected, descended in a diving-bell at Plymouth, a short 
time since; on which occasion, she penned some very 
appropriate stanzas, while seated in the bell. 
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Bouverie, and contained several fine 
portraits, and some antient statues. 

he residence was built in the time of 
Jaines 1. by Sir Ralph Freeman, who 
purchased this estate of the trustees of 
the Earl of Abergavenny. In the 
chimney-piece of the drawing-room is 
a piece of sculpture from Herculaneum, 
representing boys riding on bulls and 
horses. 

Wonham, one of the manors in this 
parish, was purchased in 1787 by the 
Hon. Charles Marsham, the late Earl of 
Romney. He rebuilt the house on a 
larger scale than before; and on his 
accession to the title sold it to John 
Stables, esq., who, in 1804, disposed 
of it to Viscount Templetown. The 
grounds comprehended 120 acres, in- 
cluding a park of sixty-six, which is in 
part bounded by the Mole. 

In Upper Betchworth is Broom, the 
tasteful residence of William Kenrick, 
esq. On the east is a lawn, surrounded 
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with fine plantations. The grounds are 
well watered by ponds, supplied from a 
spring which rises in the neighbourhood. 
In the plantations near the road for- 
merly stood a mill for sawing beards, 
containing twenty-two saws, which were 
worked by a stream. It was erected by 
C. Kilby, esq., formerly proprietor of 
this villa, who also built a curious edi- 
fice, called The Priory, and several other 
ornamental seats, &c.* Beyond Broom 
is the village of Buckland, whence the 
road winds off to Reigate. 

Rereate, like Dorking, is consecrated 
ground; and, in addition to the pictu- 
resque beauties of the country, it pre- 
sents a mine of antiquities, and possesses 
sites which are strongly connected with 
the leading epochs of English history. 


* This enchanting spot was formerly called Tranqual 
Dale, and its situation truly corresponds with that appella- 
tion; being consecrated, as is were, to the lovers of rural 
quiet and contemplation. 
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Here was an antient castle, called Holm 
Castle, built in the time of the Heptar- 
chy, some ruins of which are still to be 
seen: and here, in an artificial excava- 
tion, formed from a fine sand-rock, the 
barons, who took up arms against King 
John, held their private meetings. 
During the civil wars of Charles 1. it 
was in possession of lord Monson, who 
forfeited it to the crown. Charles 11, 
at his restoration, granted the manor 
and castle to his brother, the duke of 
York: at the revolution they reverted 
to lord Somers. On the south side of 
the town under the hill, stands a spacious 
mansion, formerly a priory of black ca- 
nons, founded by William Warren, earl 
of Surry, about the year 1245; but 
happily, these scenes of monastic life are 
now more celebrated as the abodes of 
cheerfulness and hospitality, and form 
the elegant villa of a branch of the 
illustrious house of Somers. The church 
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contains several antient monuments, and 
both from its structure and romantic 
situation is an object of attraction.* 
From Brockham-green, I proceeded to 
Betchworth Castle. At the General 
Survey, the manor belonging to this 
estate formed part of the possessions of 
Richard de Tonbridge, and afterwards 
of the earls of Arundel. In 1377 John 
Fitz Alan, second son of Richard, earl 
of Arundel, having succeeded to this 
estate, had license to embattle his manor- 
househere. A similar license was granted 
to ‘Thomas Brown, esq.; he had permis- 


* The most interesting route of road to Brighton,—the 
Daphne of the metropolis,—lies through Reigate; and, by 
the superiority of its accommodation, it enjoys the patronage 
and decided preference of RoyALTY. In truth, Re/f’s 
may be styled the Clarendon of the Brighton road. 

In Reigate was a curious spot, where the illustrious earl of 
Shaftesbury wrote “The Characteristicks.” It was called, Ad/ 
the Worldin an Acre, It was planted in a number of little 
parts to imitate both a park and a garden : in the garden werea 
mount, a river, a parterre, and wilderness, besides a lawn, 
with a few deer, terminated by a small wood: the whole 
compass did not exceed four acres. 
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sion, also, to impark his manor, and 
have free warren in the same. 

The estate continued in the family of 
Browne, until the death of Sir Adam 
in 1690, when it devolved to his sole 
daughter, married to W. Fenwick, esq. 
who pulled down the greater part of the 
castle, and altered the remainder into a 
dwelling-house. Mrs. Fenwick was the 
last of the Brownes, who had been 
owners of this estate nearly 300 years. 
On her death, it was sold in 1727 to 
Abraham Tucker, esq., the author of an 
excellent work on metaphysics, entitled 
“the Light of Nature Pursued,” published 
under the signature of A. Search, esq. 
At his death, in 1774, the estate de- 
scended to his youngest daughter, who 
bequeathed it to Sir Henry Paulet St. 
John Mildmay, who, in 1798, sold the 
whole property to Henry Peters, esq. 
banker, of London, the present owner.* 


* This gentleman filled the office of high-sheriff of 
Surry in 1817, and is partner in the flourishing banking 
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The castle is seated on an eminence, 
on the western bank of the river Mole. 
It has a handsome and venerable ap- 
pearance, for which it is greatly indebted 
to the taste of its present owner, who 
has made considerable improvements in 
the buildings and grounds; and _ has 
enlarged the estate by extensive pur- 
chases. ‘The situation of this residence 
is one of the most delightful that can 
possibly be imagined. Environed on 


concern of Messrs. Masterman and Co. of Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street. ? 
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all sides with lawns, tastefully-arranged 
gardens, shrubbery walks, and banks 
thickly clothed with luxuriant evergreens, 
it forms one of the most enchanting 
retreats of this country. ‘The detached 
offices of the establishment exhibit great 
taste in their construction; the style of 
rural architecture rendering them both 
useful and ornamental appendages. 
Every department is planned on the 
completest scale, and well accords with 
the importance and respectability of its 
present and former proprietor. 

The park is remarkable for the stately 
timber with which it is adorned. Ap- 
proaching the castle from Dorking, the 
road leads through an outer park, skirted 
with rows of old chestnut trees of large 
dimensions; and the inner, at the extre- 
mity of which the castle is situated, has 
two fine avenues, the one of elms, and 
the other, 350 yards in length, composed 
of a triple row of limes of gigantic size 
and height. ‘The last avenue resembles 
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the nave of a cathedral: the trees form 
on the outside a vast screen or wall of 
verdure ; within, the branches, meeting 
at a great height in the air from the 
opposite rows, form Gothic arches, and 
exclude every ray of the meridian sun: 


————The grove receives us next; 

Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 

We may discern the thresher at his task. 

CowPER. 

The river Mole, washing the verdant 
edge of the park, has, in some parts, an 
important breadth, and is thickly shaded 
with aquatic trees and bushes. 

From Betchworth Castle I crossed the 
park, over a rich succession of beautiful 
lawny slopes and eminences, and in my 
route passed an elegant summer-house, 
fitted up with great taste, and command- 
ing a fascinating prospect of the Holmes- 
dale. Journeying southward I soon 
reached Chart-park, in which formerly 
stood a neat mansion. The last owner 
and resident was the late Sir Charles 
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Talbot, bart., by whose devisees it was 
sold to Thomas Hope, esq. the:proprietor 
of the Deepdene, who pulled down: the 
house and. offices, and annexed the 
grounds to his own estate. 

The park was formed by Henry Tal- 
bot, esq., fourth son of Dr. W. Talbot, 
bishop of Durham, and youngest sur- 
viving brother of Lord Talbot, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. The house 
in his time was but small: it stood di- 
rectly at the foot of the steep hill, on 
the north of the park, on the side of 
which hill was a vineyard, supposed to 
have been planted by the Hon. Charles 
Howard, who, it is said, erected the 
residence, as it were, in the vineyard, 
there being no house here previously to 
his residing at the Deepdene. The 
vineyard flourished for some time, and 
tolerably good wine was made from the 
produce; but, after the death of the 
noble planter, in 17138, it was much 
neglected, and nothing remained but 
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the name, which was retained until Mr. 
Talbot came into possession, when he 
gave to the estate the appellation of 
Chart-park.* On taking down the house;: 
a stone, resembling a mill-stone, was 
found, by which the grapes were pressed. 
The series of irregular heights which 
compose the southern side of this vale, 
leads next to an eminence marked by. 


“ At the’ extremity of the Chart grounds Mr. Hope has 
erected a spacious family mausoleum, capable of containing: 
upwards of twenty bodies. Two of his sons, who died in 
their youth, are buried here. Many of the wisest and best 
of men have signalized their love of gardens and shrubbe- 
ries, by causing themselves to be buried in them, PLATO 
was buried in the groves of Academus. Sir WiLL1dM TEM- 
PLE gave orders for his heart to be enclosed in a silver 
casket, and placed under a sun-dial, opposite his library 
window. DerRcENNUs, one of the kings of Latium, was 
buried in a thick wood, on the top of a high mountain. 
Rousseau was buried in the Island of Poplars, in the gardens 
of Ermenonville. Horne Tooxe was buried in his own 
garden: and NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE often walked to a 
fountain in the island of St, Helena, and said to his confidential 
companions, “ If it 2s destined that I die on this rock, 
let me be buried in this place,” pointing to some willows 
near the fountain he so frequently visited. 
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a clump of firs, and commonly called 
Dorking’s Glory. This is a most happy 
station for a prospect, commanding not 
only the vales of Letherhead and Dor- 
king, but a long tract of the southern 
part of Surry, extending to the borders 
of Sussex. 

Close behind the site of the house, 
the ground rises abruptly to a terrace, 
planted with a line of beeches. Here is 
also a neat stone pediment, supported 
by two pillars, on the former of which 
is inscribed— 


FRATRI OPTVMO. 


Beneath the pediment is a stone seat, 
from which the picturesque valley of 
Reigate, backed by well-wooded hills, 
presents a scene of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

This simply-elegant architectural or- 
nament is placed against a boundary 
wall, on the other side of which is the 
Deepdene, the classical estate of Thomas 
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Hope, esq. From this spot the pano- 
rama of the surrounding country in- 
cludes all the . captivating charms of 
Box-hill, Norbury-park, Denbies, and 
the Guildford hills, and the pleasant 
little common, Cotmandene, adjoining 
the vale immediately beneath. 

Aubrey gives the following original 
and interesting account of his visit to 
this estate :— 


“ Near this place (Dorking) the Hon, Charles Howard, of 
Norfolk, hath very ingeniously contrived a long hope,* 
(2. e. according to Virgil, Deductus vallis) in the most 
pleasant and delightful solitude, for house, gardens, orchards, 
boscages, &c. that I have seen in England: it deserves a 
poem, and was a subject worthy of Mr. Cowley’s muse. 
The true name of this Hope is Dibden (quasi Deepdene). 

“ Mr. Howard hath cast this hope into the form of a 
theatre, on the sides whereof he hath made several narrow 
walks, like the seats of a theatre, one above another, abuve 
six in number, done with a plough, which are bordered with 
thyme, and some cherry trees, myrtles, &e. Here were a 
great many orange trees and syringas, which were then in 
flower. In this time are twenty-one sorts of thyme. The 
pit (as I may call it) is stored full of rare flowers and choice 


* A hope is described to be the side of a hill, or low 
ground amidst hills. 
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plants. He hath. there two pretty lads, his gardeners, who 
wonderfully delight in their occupation, and this lovely 
solitude, and do enjoy themselves so innocently in that 
pleasant corner, as if they were out of this troublesome 
world, and seem to live as in.the state of innocency. 

“ Tn the hill on the left hand (being sandy ground) is 
a cave digged thirty-six paces long, four broad, and five 
yards high ; and at about two-thirds of the hill, (where the 
crook or bowing is) he hath dug another subterranean 
walk or passage,* to be pierced through the hill; through 
which, as through a tube, you have the visto over all the 
south part of Surry and Sussex to the sea. The south side 
of this hill is converted into a vineyard of many acres of 
ground, which faceth the south and south-west, 


* This was never completed, as appears by Manning's 
Account, although any one might infer from Aubrey that it 
was so. Salmon, speaking of the project, says, “ They tell 
us at Dorking of a scheme about fifty years since, and not 
out of the memory of the oldest, for cutting a hypogeeum 
through Deepdene-hill. It was to have been from the north 
side, which lies next the mansion-house and Betchworth 
castle, and to have opened on the concave side of the hill, 
in what they call the theatre or vineyard. To this purpose 
labourers were employed, who had carried on their mine 
from both ends a considerable way, in order to meet in the 
middle; but for want of arch or support, the earth fell in 
near one end, which put an end to the design. The miners 


were come out to breakfast, so that nothing but their tools 
were covered,” 
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* On the west side of this garden is a’little building, 
which is, (as I remember) divided into a laboratory and a 
neat oratory, by Mr. Howard. Above the hill, on this west 
side, is a thicket of black cherry trees; and the walks and 
the grounds abound with strawberries. The house was not 
made for grandeur, but retirement (a noble hermitage) , 
neat, elegant, and suitable to the modesty and solitude of the 
proprietor, a Christian philosopher, who, in this iron age, 
lives up to that of the primitive times. Here Mr. Newman 
(his steward) gave me a very civil entertainment, according 
to his master’s order; where the pleasures of the garden, &c. 
were so ravishing that I can never expect any enjoyment 
beyond it, but the kingdom of heaven. It is an agreeable 
surprize here to the stranger, that neither house nor garden 
can be discovered till you come just at it, as if it squatted 
down to hide itself, In short, this estate is an epitome of 
paradise, and the garden of Eden seems well imitated here. 
To give my reader a just notion of this is almost impossible.” 


Salmon, in describing the Deepdene, 
gives the following curious conje ctures 
as to the antiquity of this spot : 


“ If we were to search through the island for a place to 
perform the religious rites of the Celts, nothing comes up to 
theamphitheatre of Deepdene, adjoining to Cotmandene. I 
will not say there are any vestigia of their sacrifices, but the 
place by nature is so surprisingly contrived for worship, or 
theatrical entertainment, as if it had been cut out of the 
hill by human hands. The figure of it tempted the honor- 
able Mr, Howard to turn it into. a vineyard, and to grace it 
with all the variety planting and gardening could add. 
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"Tis at present woody on the north side to the top, and, 
probably, was such antiently on the concave side. No 
Druid could see this beauty neglected, nor doubt that nature 
had formed it for the adoration of the Deity, where sacrifice 
might be performed with the greatest solemnity, the scene 
commanding the veneration of the people, and the capa- 
cious theatre containing a greater number than ever attended 
a show of gladiators. On both sides this romantic place 
stand hills of vast height, and beautiful aspect. Box-hill, 
and that of Mr. Tryon’s warren,* on the north; on the 
south, White-down and Lithe-hill. Leithe is a corruption 
of Lithe, signifying Jong, which this hill corresponds 
with. 

«“ What is said upon this being merely conjecture, and 
without that degree of evidence we have generally for 
Roman antiquities, I pursue it no further, than that Cotmon- 
den, by the general voice of the neighbourhood, is called 
the best air in England. ’Tis much such an observation 
should be made for a spot of twenty acres, unless something 
antiently had contributed to it. If Deepdene was a place 
of British or Saxon worship, some healthful virtue might be 
imagined to overspread the verge.” 


I descended from the terrace of Chart- 
park into the long hope, or vale, as before 
described. Here I was much gratified 


with a pleasing picture of landscape- 
gardening ; the quiet of echoing dells ; 


* Norbury park. 
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and the refreshing coolness of caves and 
subterranean passages, all which com- 
bined to render this spot a kind of fairy 
region. Flower-gardens, laid out in par- 
terres, with much taste, here mingle the 
aspect of trim neatness with rude uncul- 
tivated nature, in walks winding through 
woods and plantations, and containing 
several ruined grottoes and hermitages, 
well adapted, by their solitary situations, 
to study and reverie. ‘The gardens are 
tastefully embellished with some elegant 
casts, and in the midst of them are small 
basins of water. 

Nearly adjoining the caverns is a neat 
tablet, with the following verses, written 
by Lady Burrell, the authoress of seve- 
ral other poems .— 

«“ This votive tablet is inscribed to the memory of the 


Honourable Charles Howard, who built an oratory and 
laboratory on this spot: he died at the Deepdene, 1714. 


Ir worth, if learning, should with fame be crown’'d , 
If to superior talents fame be due,— 

Let HowAnrp’s virtue consecrate the ground 
Where once the fairest flowers of science grew. 


N 


eT 
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Within this calm retreat, th’ illustrious sage 
Was wont his grateful orisons to pay: 

Here he perused the legendary page— 
Here gave to chemistry the fleeting day. 


Cold to ambition, far from courts remoy’'d, 
Though qualified to fill the statesman’s part ; 
He studied Nature in the paths he lov'd— 
Peace in his thoughts, and virtue in his heart, 


Soft may the breeze sigh through the ivy boughs 
That shade this humble record of his worth; 
Here may the robin undisturb’d repose, 
And fragrant flowers adorn the hallow’d earth. 


January, 1792. 


I mused beside this unostentatious 
tribute to the memory of * philosophic 
genius. Here, in this delightful retreat, 
Mr. Howard passed much of his time.. 
In his puny laboratory, chemistry re- 
vealed to him by process, the most con-: 
sistent and endlessly convictive, the inhe- 
rent beauty of the immense, modulated 
by omniscience and divine power, while 
he surveyed with ecstasy the glorious 
masterpieces of the grand whole, 

This romantic estate descended to the 
last Duke of Norfolk but one, who pulled 
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down the old house, and built the pre- 
sent noble mansion in its stead. His 
duchess was very fond of the gardens, 
and formed a hermitage here, with all 
the humble requisites fora holy anchorite. 
The last duke sold the estate in 1791, to 
the late Sir William Burrell, bart. who 
died in 1796. His lady resided here un- 
til her death, when the estate descended 
to Sir Charles Burrell, bart., who sold the 
whole property to Thomas Hope, esq., 
the present possessor. 

This gentleman is the nephew of Mr. 
Hope, the opulent Amsterdam merchant. 
Possessing an ample fortune and exqui- 
site taste, Mr. Hope has applied the fine 
arts, with judgment, to the internal deco- 
ration of houses, on which subject he 
published, in 1805, ‘“ Household Fur- 
niture and Internal Decorations,’’ folio.: 
He has published two very superb works 
on costumes, entitled “‘ The Costumes of 
the Antients,” 2 vols. royal. 8vo. 1809 ; 
and “ Designs of Modern Costume,” 

NZ 
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folio, 1812. Mr. Hope has, however, 
lately re-appeared before the literary 
world, in a work which at once places 
him in the highest list of eloquent writers 
and superior men—viz. Anastasius; or 
the Memoirs of a Modern Greek.* There 
are, indeed, few books in the English 
language which contain passages of 
greater power, feeling, and eloquence, 
than this novel, which delineate frailty 
and vice with more energy and acute- 
ness, or describe historical scenes with 
such bold imagery and such _ glow- 
ing language. Contemporary criticism 


* Tt should not be forgotten, that to the liberality of Mr. 
Hope, Thorvalsden, the celebrated sculptor, is chiefly in- 
debted for the support and patronage, he has so bee. 
acquired., 

+ The Edinburgh Reviewers, with a degree of pleasantry 
and causticity peculiar to those veterans in criticism, ask 
“ Where has Mr. Hope hidden all his eloquence and poetry 
up to this hour?—How is it that he has, all of a sudden, 
burst out into descriptions, which would not disgrace the 
pen of Tacitus—and displayed a depth of feeling and vigour 
of imagination which Lord Byron could not excel? Wedo 
not shrink from one syllable of this eulogy.” 
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has universally allowed it to be a work 
in which great and extraordinary talent 
is evinced. It abounds in eloquent and 
sublime passages,—in sense,—in know- 
ledge of history, and in knowledge of 
human character ;—and the rapid sale of 
three large editions has proved these 
superior characteristics to have been 
amply recognized by the literary public. 

The Deepdene has been considerably 
improved and embellished by Mr. Hope; 
and these improvements have not been 
confined to in-door comforts or additions. 
The grounds exhibit much taste, and un- 
ceasing variety in their disposal ; and, in 
truth, every portion of the estate abounds 
with proofs of the highly-cultivated genius 
and talent of its worthy proprietor. Or- 
namental bridges, porticoes, lodges, 
green-houses, orangeries, pineries, gates, 
and even rustic seats, here have ‘some pe- 
culiarity, which denotes they were de- 
signed by no ordinary taste. These 
features, combined with the beauties of a 
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natural amphitheatre, (whose sides are 
embrowned with woods and rocks, ) suc- 
cessively present the most inviting scenes 
for the luxury of meditation, and the be- 
witching revelry of rapture and thought. 
The interior of the mansion is very 
superbly fitted up, and contains several 
rare productions of the fine arts. The 
family occasionally retire thither from 
the metropolis, where they have a splen- 
did residence in Mansfield-street, and a 
valuable gallery of pictures, by masters 
of the first celebrity ; which may be in- 
spected through the courtesy of their 
proprietor.* Asa patron of the many im. 
portant institutions, and public improve. 
ments in this parish, Mr. Hope is a libe- 
ral contributor; and the poor of the 
equally distinguished for their private worth, as for the mag- 
nificent entertainments, which have long taken the lead in 
high life. Mr. Hope has lately been elected vice-president 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences, an office which his su- 


perior taste and judgment enable him to fill with great merit 
to himself and peculiar advantage to the public. 
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neighbourhood. gratefully acknowledge 
him as one of their warmest benefac- 
tors. 

I left the Deepdene by a gate opening 
to the Reigate-road, where I caught. a 
view of Pipbrook House, the seat of W. 
Crawford, esq., and so called from its 
being on the bank of the stream of that 
name. ‘The residence is a plain stuccoed 
building, and the adjacent grounds are 
arranged with much neatness. 

From hence I crossed several beautiful 
meadows, and passed a neat residence, 
anda flour-mill on the banks of the river 
Mole. This path leads, through some 
‘fields, to the angle of the Reigate road. 
A. bye-road, branching off to the left, 
winds over Box-hill, to the villages of 
Headley and Walton ; and a foot-path 
crosses the side of the hill, and ascends 
to the summit. : 

This celebrated eminence is situated 
in the north range of chalk hills, begin- 
ning near Farnham, in this county, and 
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extending from thence to Folkstone, in 
Kent. Its greatest elevation is over 
against the Grove, which is 445 feet per- 
pendicular from the level of the Mole. 
Adjoining Box-hill, on the east, is Brock- 
ham-hill, on which is a clump of trees, 
162 feet higher thar the woody part of 
Box-hill.* 

Box-hill receives its name from the 
quantity of box-wood growing on it. 
Camden, speaking of it, calls it White- 
hill, from its chalky soil, particularly at 
the part towards Burford-bridge ; but 
Box-hill is its true and ancient name. 
It has been asserted by writers, that the 
box was planted by Thomas Earl of 
Arundel, between two and three cen- 
turies ago; but there is authentic evi- 
dence of its being there long before his 
time: in all probability, the tree is the 


* On the top is afarm-yard: and it is a remarkable cir- 
¢umstance that, from a spring here, water is obtained at only 
fifteen feet from the surface of the ground, though at Den- 
bies, on the opposite hill, it is drawn from the depth of 400 
feet. 
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natural produce of the soil. Indeed, 
this hill was never the earl’s property. 
Henry de Buxeto (i. e. Henry of Box- 
Hill,) and Adam de Buxeto were wit- 
nesses to deeds as early as the reign of 
King John or Henry 11. 
Aubrey, speaking of Box-hill, says : 

“ One part, north of this hill, is covered with yew-trees in 
great plenty, and the best that I have any where seen.* 
The south part is covered with thick boscages of box-trees, 
which gives the name to this hill, 

JT am told that, on this hill, juniper-trees have been in 
great plenty :+ now they are much worn out. 

“From this hill, southward, is a large viewt. over the 
Wyld of Suirey, (which is about seven miles,) to the Downs 
in Sussex, and to the town of Dorking, which is situated in 
the angle of two pretty valleys; westwards to Hampshire, 
Berks, and Oxfordshire, in which last may be discerned a 
tuft of trees on a hill, which I guess to be Nettlebed ; and to 


* This part of the hill belongs to the Ashurst estate, the 
property of A. Strahan, esq. the King’s printer. The yew 
were mostly cut down by Mr. Robert Boxall, who purchased 
the estate in the year 1780. 

+ Mickleham Downs, adjoining this hill, abound with 
many of these trees. 

{ In “ England’s Gazetteer,” by Philip Luckombe, the 
following notice is taken of this hill:—* There is a large 
warren upon it, but no houses; only arbours, cut out in the 
box-wood on the top of the hill, where are sold refreshments 
of all sorts, for the ladies and gentlemen who come hither to 


N3 
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another hill, northwards, towards Windsor, viz. Cowper’s- 
Hill in Middlesex, 

“ The soil is chalk, and was the inheritance of Sir Adam 
Browne, now Mr. Fenwick’s. The great quantity and thick- 
ness of the box-wood yielded a convenient privacy for 
lovers, who frequently meet here; so that it is an English: 
Daphne. The gentry often resorted here from Ebbisham ; 
but the wood is much decayed now, and large depredations 
have been made on it by the present possessor, (Mr. Fen- 
wick, ) who is only a tenant for life. The hill runs continuedly 
from hence to Kent, and so to Dover: it is interrupted by 
the little valley, and so runs by Guildford town. On the 
South Downs of this county, and in those of Sussex, are 
the biggest snails that ever I saw, twice or three times as big 
as our common snails, which are the Bavoli, or Drivalle; 
which Mr. Elias Ashmole tells me, that the Lord Marshal* 
brought from Italy, and scattered them on the Downs 
hereabouts, and between Albury and Horsley, where are the 
biggest of all.” 


divert themselves in its labyrinths; for which reason a cer- 
tain author has thought fit to call it the Palace of Venus, and 
also the Temple of Nature; there being an enchanting pros- 
pect from it of a fine country, which is scarce to be equalled, 
for affording so surprising and magnificent an idea both of 
earth and sky.” This is probably extracted from some 
other writer. 

* This was one of the Earls of Arundel and Earls Marshal. 
It is, probably, from this snail account, that the error, as- 
cribing the planting of the box to one of the Earls of Arun- 
del, has arisen, The snails were brought thither for the 
Countess of Arundel, who was accustomed to dress and eat 
them for a consumptive complaint, 
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The box-trees on the hills are much 
thinned, from frequent and general cut- 
ting: although at this time they are re- 
covering, as they have been untouched 
for the last few years. The box-wood 
has at various times produced the pro- 
prietors of this estate a great profit. In 
an account rendered to Ambrose, the 
son of Sir Matthew Browne, by his 
guardian, the receipt for one year, to 
Michaelmas 1608, for box-trees, cut 
down upon the sheepwalk on this hill,-is 
£50. Inan account of West Betchworth. 
Manor, taken in 1712, it is supposed that 
as much had been cut down, within a 
few years before, as amounted to £3000.* 


* Insignificant as this shrub appears, it has been to its 
owners a source of considerable profit. But the ships from 
the Levant brought such quantities of it in ballast, that the 
wood on the hills could not find a purchaser, and, not hav- 
ing been cut for sixty-five years, was growing cankered, 
The war diminished the influx from the Mediterranean ; 
several purchasers offered; and, in 1795, Sir H. Mildmay 
put it up to auction at £12,000, The depredations made on 
Box-hill, in consequence of this sale, did not injure its 
picturesque beauty, as it is twelve years in cutting, which 
gives each portion‘a reasonable time to.renew.— Gilpin, 
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I wandered amidst the groves and 
trackless paths of this elysium, until the 


“These trees rise naturally,” says Evelyn, “ in Kent, 
at Bexley; and in Surrey, giving name to Box-hill. He 
that, in winter, should behold some of our highest hills in 
Surrey clad with whole woods of them, for divers miles in 
circuit, as in those delicious groves of them belonging to the 
late Sir Adam Browne, of Betchworth Castle, might easily 
fancy himself transported into some new or enchanted 
country.” The enchantment, alas! has been long broken. 
Mr. Miller, in 1759, lamented that the trees on Box-hill had 
been then pretty much destroyed; though many remained 
of considerable bigness. The destruction since that time 
has been much greater. Not only this hill near Dorking, iz 
Surrey and Bexley in Kent, but Boxwell in Coteswold, 
Gloucestershire, was named from this trees. Mr. Wood- 
ward remarks it as plentiful on the chalk-hills near Dun- 
‘stable. ; 
The English wood is esteemed inferior to that which 
comes from the Levant ; and the American box is said to be 
‘preferable to ours, An immense quantity of box is annually 
consumed in this country, in the received art of engraving 
on wood. 

The Romans clipped box into form, for which nothing is 
more fit, says Pliny: “ Ut qua (arbor) 0b densé subna- 
scentes surculos et frondes, in animalium aliorumve effi- 
gies componi et detonderi pre alia quecungue apta est.” 
And Martial observes of the garden at Bassus’s country- 
house : 


otiosis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque Platano tonsilique buxeto. 
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all-glorious sun shed his magnificent rays 
over the delightful scene. Beneath me 
lay extended a tract of country, which 
has been aptly termed “ the Garden of 
Surrey ;” and includes, in one splendid 
panorama, all the congregated charms of 
the valley through which I had been 
journeying. 

A stump of wood, rising from one of 
the prominent points of the hill, denotes 
the burial-place of Major Labelliere, an 
_ officer in the Marines. This gentleman, 
in early life, fell in love with a lady, who, 
although he was remarkably handsome in 
person, eventually rejected his addresses ; 
a circumstance which could not fail to 
inflict a deep wound on his delicate mind. 
It was not, however, till many years 
after, that his reason became actually 
obscured. At this time, the late Duke 
of Devonshire, who had formerly been 
very fond of his company, allowed him 
a pension of £100. a year for life. 

He resided at Chiswick, whence he 
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frequently walked to London, followed 
by a tribe of ragged boys, whom he would 
occasionally harangue ; both his pockets 
being generally filled, to an overflow, 
with newspapers and political pamphlets. 
From Chiswick he came to settle at 
Dorking; where, from his utter inatten- 
tion to common cleanliness, he acquired 
the appellation of “ the walking dung- 
hill.”? Numerous are the anecdotes which 
might be quoted of his eccentricities. 
Among these is the following :—To a 
gentleman, with whom he was in habits 
of intimacy, he presented a parcel, cu- 
riously folded and sealed, with a parti- 
cular injunction not to open it till after 
his death. This request was strictly 
complied with; but, on opening the 
packet, it was found to contain merely a 
plain memorandum-book.—By his own 
request, he was buried, without church- 
rites, on this beautiful eminence, with 
his head downwards ; it being a constant 
assertion with him, ‘ that the world was 
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turned topsy-turvy, and, therefore, at 
the end of it he should be right.” 

At the foot of this hill, the charming 
grounds of the Burford estate, and the 
Grove, present an interesting little re- 
gion, displaying their rich verdant lawns, 
studded with stately trees, and intersect- 
ed with narrow winding paths. Beyond 
these delicious retreats is the pleasant 
neighbourhood of Westhumble. To the 
right, the prospect stretches away through 
the romantic vale of Norbury, to Lether- 
head, and the once-famed vicinity of 
Epsom ;* and, in another direction, to the 


_* Mr. Toland gives the following vigorous description of 
this place: — 

“‘ You have resolved (as you do every thing) to purchase a 
summer retreat, cost what it will, somewhere in this neigh- 
hbourhood, But, whether you gently step over my favourite 
meadows, planted on all sides quite to Woodcot seat, in 
whose long grove I oftenest converse with myself; or that 
you walk further on to Ashted house and park, the sweetest 
spot of ground in our British world; or ride still further, the 
enchanted prospect of Box-hill, that temple of nature, no 
where else to be equalled for affording so surprizing and 
magnificent an idea both of heaven and earth; whether you 
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variegated country of Kingston, and the 
enchanting scenery of ‘‘ Esher’s groves.”’ 
To the left, the delightful town and 
neighbourhood of Dorking appears, sur- 
rounded by the woody heights of the 
Deepdene, Wotton, and Denbies, and 
the wild expanse of the Holmesdale and 
Leith-hill; and beyond these, the whole. 
of Sussex, to the South-downs, at the 
distance of thirty-six miles! 

The geology of this country is highly 
interesting and important. The quarries 
of limestone which lie a little to the 
north-west of the town of Dorking, 
opposite Box-hill, afford lime equal in 
purity and strength to any in the king- 


lose yourself in the aged yew-groves of Mickleham, as the 
river Mole does hide itself in the shallows beneath, or that 
you had rather try your patience in angling for trouts about 
Letherhead; whether you go to some cricket-match, or 
other prizes of contending villagers, or choose to breathe 
your horse at a race, and to follow a pack of hounds in the 
proper weather; whether, I say, you delight in any or every 
one of these, Epsom is the place you must like before all 
others.” 
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dom. The stone is of a blueish-grey 
colour, and contains a small portion of 
flint. The best and purest limestone is 
to be found at the quarries below Den- 
bies ; here the position of the strata is 
singular : in some parts they are nearly 
perpendicular ; in others, they incline 
considerably, forming a large angle with 
the former ones. There are two other 
quarries very near; and it is supposed 
the limestone stretches nearly a mile, 
and that the quarries are nearly in the 
middle of the vein. 

Camden says, that in his time there 
were pits of jet at Oakwood, below 
Ockley. Aubrey does not mention this 
fossil in his history; but Evelyn, in his 
letter to Aubrey, prefixed to his history 
of Surrey, says, that in his time there 
were “pits of jeate in the skirts of the 
parish of Wotton.” At present, there 
is no appearance of jet. 

In the magnificent scene viewed from 
this hilly pivot, the emulative handicraft 
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of man had contrived to raise a few 
edifices, whose proud roofs were’ seen 
just overtopping the foliage of the sur- 
rounding woods. The day would, how- 
ever, have been spent much less pro- 
fitablyin examining their interior. There, 
perhaps, I might have beheld specimens 
of exquisitely-finished workmanship, and 
unique models of taste. Their walls 
and galleries might be hung with the 
matchless productions of eminent mas- 
ters in the different schools, and pro- 
fusely decorated by the magic. pencil of 
art; and their libraries, furnished more 
as ostentatious ornaments than for their 
intrinsic value, and “ whose very indices 
are not to be read over in an age.” 

The great error of mankind appears 
to be in overstraining art, and thus 
interdicting the endless variety of en- 
joyment which nature continually pre- 
sents for the extension of our present 
comforts. A city, crammed with a 
MILLION of human beings, is thus pre- 
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ferred to the retirement of the country, 
merely because it is the grand mart for 
every commodity which industry and 
ingenuity can furnish. There, huddled 
together, creature is grappling with 
creature, in trafficking controversy. 
Thousands are pouring forth from crowd- 
ed habitations, inhaling noxious vapours ; 
others are sinking under their daily toil, 
from lassitude and bodily exhaustion : 
and, there, perhaps, may be seen the 
wealthy and the great, whose villas are 
tenantless until the chilling damps of 
autumn shall have impaired the meridian 
splendour of the country! 

Let us for a moment imagine the 
radius of profligacy and dissipation ex- 
isting within a mile of Temple-bar.* In 


* London, says a modern writer, is the latest city in 
Europe. In Paris, at midnight, the streets are quiet. How- 
ever the devil may be at work within doors: vice and 
dissipation may be holding their unhallowed orgies in the 
houses consecrated to their service; the city is externally 
in repose, But here, not only the temples, dedicated ta 
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London, we admire the magnificence of 
the public buildings, as denoting fine 
taste, and bespeaking national import- 
ance; but who is there that would 
not exchange a cottage in the environs of 
Dorking for the proudest monument of 
human art? Who is there that would 
not prefer the salubrious breezes of the 
Surrey hills to the courtly and more 
tainted atmosphere of St. James’s ? 
Occasional retirement is, therefore, 
the greatest luxury which wealth can ob- 
tain ; but the less costly it is, the more it 
assimilates to the contemplation and phi- 
losophic ease of great minds. ‘The coun- 
try, at all seasons of the year, has its special 
amusements to divert the mind, and, at 
the same time, to replenish it with useful 
knowledge. If agriculture be thought 
servile or derogatory, botany will unfold 


gambling, or carousing, or licentious pleasures, like the 
gates of hell, described by the poets, are ever open: the 
very streets confound all the ideas which we acquired in the 
days of infancy and innocence, 
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to us the exquisiteness, of vegetation in 
the varieties of leaves and fibres. Gar- 
dening has in all ages and in all countries 
been one of the most amusing and in- 
tellectual pursuits of rural life. “ A 
garden,” says my Lord Bacon, “ is the 
purest of human pleasures: it is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man; without which, buildings and 
palaces are but gross handyworks”’ ;— 
and whoever is sceptical on this subject 
will do well to read over his eloquent 
essay on gardens and their pleasures. 
History abounds with illustrations of 
the love of gardens. Cincinnatus reluc- 
tantly left the recreations of the plough 
for the foals of the state. Ceesar ex- 
pended immense sums in his gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, which he_ be- 
queathed to the people. Descartes had 
a favourite flower-garden, in which he 
usually passed his evenings. If we referto 
Evelyn, the father of English gardening, 
we find that his sole happiness was in 
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the culture of his gardens and plantations: 
and amidst them he sought a retreat 
from the profligacy and corrupt manners 
of his times. All our predilections may 
be traced to associations imbibed in 
our earliest years. Thus, Mr. Bucke 
ascribes his ecstatic admiration of the 
works of nature to his first impressions 
in reading the beautiful hymns written 
by Mrs. Barbauld. 

In my childhood I recollect to have 
passed whole weeks, at Reigate, in culti- 
vating my tiny garden, and in sowing 
seeds, and watching their progress to 
maturity : 


Ah! happy hills, ah! pleasing shade— 
Ah! fields belov’d in vain, 


Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain. 


GRAY, 


At that period, too, I admired the 
enchanting scenery of this picturesque 
country ; but it was reserved till after- 
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times for me to explore its beauties, 
which become proportionally enhanced 
by familiarity and frequent intercourse. 


I never in my life, says Dennis, left 
the country without regret, and always 
returned to it with joy. The sight of a 
mountain is more agreeable than that of 
the most pompous edifices; and mea- 
dows and naturally-winding streams 
please me before the most beautiful 
gardens and the most costly canals. 
Thousands, who have emerged from the 
metropolis to visit the elystum of Box-hill, 
have there reiterated these sentiments 
with rapturous and soul-stirring ecstasy! 

I now descended the steep, aided by 
the roots and clumps, to a winding walk 
overhung with foliage. Here the silence 
of the scene was broken by the gentle 
tricklings of the river Mole, which glides 
at the foot of the hill ; and about which so 
much cavil and controversy has been 
excited. Mr. Middleton, the agricultu- 
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rist, says, ‘the Mole, like all other rivers, 
is carrying the finest and decomposed 
parts of the soils, which happen to lie in 
its course, towards the sea. Hence, the 
river washes the marl and sand from 
under a part of Box-hill and the adjoin- 
ing meadows. In this manner, cavities 
and under-ground passages are made ; 
and the similitude of the place to the 
labours of the Mole has been the occa- 
sion of naming the river. Into these 
cavities many patches of the super-strata 
(or meadow-land of Mrs. Barclay) have 
sunk; and these places are called, 
swallows.” 

Mr. Aubrey informs us, that, “in 1760, 
one night, by the road-side, fell down a 
great deal of earth on one side of the 
hil’, and was a great pit of about thirty 
feet deep: at the bottom, they could 
discover water running over the earth 
sunk in.’ On the south-side, about 
ninety yards east of the Hare and Hounds, 
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three other pits, lying on the side of’ the 
hill near the road, proceeded from the 
same cause, though of an earlier date. 

Salmon, in describing the Mole, says, 
** This river rises in St. Leonard’s Forest, 
in Sussex, and is called the Mole, from 
a great part of the water sinking into 
the earth, below the two bridges, and 
bursting out again near Letherhead.” 
Pope likewise commemorates this river 
in his Windsor Forest as 

“The sullen Mole that hides his diving flood.” 


Mr. Skrine, in his History of the 
Rivers of Great Britain, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the Mole :— 


“¢ The Mole of Surrey brings a considerable accession of 
waters to the Thames, opposite to Hampton Court, and is the 
only one of its auxiliary streams which most merits a specific 
description, being more like the rivers that are produced in 
mountainous districts than those which pervade the central 
plains of England. The Mole rises in the forest of Tilgate,* 


* The strata of Tilgate forest, according to Mr. Mantell’s 
recent work on the Geology of Sussex, consists of various 
layers of sandstone, limestone, and calcareous slate, lying on 
a thick bed of blueclay. The limestone is traversed by thin 


O 
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just within the borders of Sussex, pursuing first a northern 
direction, and these inclining westward to Dorking, north- 
ward to Letherhead, after which it makes a considerable 
compass by the west to the north, to encompass Cobham. 


veins of calcareous spar of a light amber colour, and con- 
tains small nodular masses of carbon and charred wood. 
Every kind of fossil that has been discovered in the strata of 
Tilgate forest, occurs in this bed, viz. bones and teeth of the 
gigantic monster or crocodile; bones and plates of turtles ; 
teeth of fish; casts of univalves and bivalves, &c. The 
vegetable remains resemble in their general characters, certain 
plants peculiar to tropical regions, namely, the Euphorbia, 
and Dicksoni@, and some of them areevidently the remains 
of PALMS and gigantic reeds. Thus it appears that the ani- 
mals and vegetables of the Tilgate strata,. must have been 
overwhelmed by a fluid in a state of violent commotion ; 
yet from the perfect manner in which the teeth, scales, and 
other parts, are preserved in some examples, there is reason 
to believe that the originals were not transported from a dis- 
tant country, but lived and died in the vicinity of the dis- 
trict, where their remains are entombed. We may there- 
fore reasonably enquire with Cuvier, “ At what period 
was it, and under what circumstances, that TURTLES and 
gigantic CRocoDILES lived in our climate, and were 
shaded by forests of PALMS and arborescent firs ?” Sub- 
terraneous trees are frequently dug up in the Isle of Anglesea ; 
and in the Isle of Man, there is a marsh six miles long and 
three broad, in which fir trees are found in great abundance, 
and although they are eighteen or twenty feet below the sur- 
face, they appear as if standing firmly upon their roots. 
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“Though the course of this river is short, its windings are 
very numerous, and it has the peculiar attribute of burying 
itself in many places under ground, and after pursuing a 
subterraneous course for some miles, bursting again into 
sight. The spots where this incident takes place bear the 
denomination of “ the Swallows ;” and from hence the 
Mole seems to have obtained its name. It flows at first — 
through a flat and rather uninteresting country, till it ap- 
proaches that great barrier of downs which extends through 
the whole of this part of Surrey, proudly overlooking the 
wooded flat of Sussex. 

“<The Mole passing beneath the venerable groves and ave- 
nues of Betchworth-castle, enters into one of these defiles 

‘ near Dorking, where it is joined by another stream issuing 
from between the Guildford Downs and the healthy hills 
bordering upon Sussex in the west, and passing between 
Wotton-park and the plantations of Mr. Lomax, at Sheire, 
It then forms a most romantic valley beneath the almost per- 
pendicular height of Box-hill. 

« At Letherhead the Mole makes its exit from the hills, and 
winding through a range of commons by Stoke, almost en- 
circles the village and shingled spire of Cobham, as it winds 
through the enchanting territory of Pain’s-hill. 

«The Mole is here crossed by two long bridges, after which 
it winds through a plain intersected by large commons to 
Esher, leaving Burwood-park on the left, and Claremont on 
the right: 


Esher’s groves, 

Where, in the sweetest solitude, embraced 

By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 
From courts and senates, Pelham finds repose. 
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In the lovely vale 

Of Esher, where the Mole glides lingering, loth 
To leave such scenes of sweet simplicity. 
DopsLEy. 


« All the beauty of the Mole ceases at Esher; from whence 
that once charming river winds in unobserved sluggishness 
through an uninteresting flat, to the villages of west and east 
Moulsey, losing all the spirit of its original character, till the 
Thames opens to receive it opposite to Hampton-court.” 


Mr. Skrine, in the preceding account, 
appears to fall in with the common and 
popular opinion of the Mole burying it- 
self under ground; and as the river de- 
rives its principal interest from this cir- 
cumstance, the following authority is 
superadded, from an ably-written paper 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, May, 1763: the author of which 
describes and accounts for the phenome- 
non in the following manner :— 


«The Mole enters the parish of Dorking on the east-side, 
near Betchworth-castle, and running in a very deep channel 
along the foot of Box-hill, goes out on the north side into 
the parish of Mickleham. It takes its name from working 
itself under ground, and this it does first about Box-hill, 
where it sinks into the earth by a great number of subterra- 
neous passages called swallows, and not, as some have 
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imagined, by losing itself all at once; for according as you 
meet with these swallows, which are on both sides of the 
stream, you see plainly, when the river is not too much 
swelled by rains, the diminution of its usual current; and 
this is so visible in a dry time, that in many places between 
Box-hill and Letherhead the channel is left quite dry. 
There are two-places, one at Burford-bridge, near Box-hill, 
and the other at the north end of Mickleham street, at Lady 
Tryon’s, Norbury-park gate, that during the last summer (of 
1762) were often left entirely dry. I mention only these 
two, because they are both in view of every person that 
’ travels the turnpike-road from Letherhead to Dorking. 
Those who would see in what manner the river loses itself in 
these subterranean passages, may, where the passages are at 
the side of the stream, and not at the bottom, be easily satis- 
fied by stopping the inlet of the river, which I haye seen 
done, at a very large swallow on Box-hill side, at a place 
called the Way Pole, a small distance from the turnpike 
gate. The water has there formed a large kind of basin, 
nearly circular, about thirty feet in diameter, which is sup- 
plied, when the current is at its ordinary height, by an 
inlet from the river of two feet broad, and eight or nine 
inches deep ; which inlet being dammed with a hurdle, and 
dirt, &e. thrown up against it, the water in the basin will 
soon be observed to sink, and in less than an hour be quite 
drained off, and the chasms, or passages, which are very ir- 
regular, and at different depths fromthe surface of the basin, 


may be seen.” 
The following account from Manning’s 
History of Surrey, enters more into the 
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detail of the cause, and, when connected 
with the preceding, may justly be regard- 
ed as exhibiting the true state of the 
case. After quoting Camden’s state- 
ment, Mr. Manning adds :— 


“From this fabulous account, plainly founded on an 
idea suggested by common report, a reader might be led to 
imagine that the river actually disappears at this place (Box- 
hill), forms a channel beneath the surface of the earth, and 
at certain distance rises again, and pursues its course above 
ground. But the truth of the matter seems to be this. The 
soil, as well under the bed of the river as beneath the surface 
on each side, being of a spongy and porous texture, and by 
degrees probably become formed into caverns of different 
dimensions, admits, through certain passages in the banks 
and bottom, the water of the river. In ordinary seasons, 
these receptacles being full, or not discharging their con- 
tents faster than they are supplied by the river, the water of 
the river does not subside, and the stream suffers no diminu- 
tion. But in times of drought, the water within these 
caverns being gradually absorbed, that of the river is drawn 
off into them; and in proportion to the degree of drought, 
the stream is diminished. In very dry seasons, the current 
is in certain places (particularly at Burford-bridge, near 
Box-hill, and a little lower, between that and Norbury mea- 
dows) entirely exhausted, and the channel remains dry, 
except here and there a standing pool. By the bridge at 
Thorncroft it rises again in a strong spring, and after that the 
current is constant.” 
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I halted to admire this interesting pro- 
cess in the grand laboratory of nature. 
The swallows which Mr. Middleton men- 
tions, are still to be seen in the grounds 
of the Burford estate. The hill and its 
vicinity, as is well known, consists prin- 
cipally of chalk with a light loamy super- 
stratum. ‘The course of the river has 
therefore produced certain cracks or fis- — 
sures in this immense mass of chalk, 
which fissures have in the lapse of time 
become enlarged into cavities; and a 
similar effect has doubtless been produc- 
ed on the spongy and porous meadow 
bank opposite. ‘This latter bank is com- 
paratively of recent formation, produced 
by the fertilizing inundations of the 
Mole, when quantities of gravel, slime, 
and mud, taken up from the soil over 
which it has passed, are gradually de- 
posited on the surface of the country, 
and thus form strata over strata of rich 
meadow land.* 


* The country along the banks of the Mississippi and the 
Nile affords striking effects of themechanical forming effects 
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I wandered through this rural para- 
dise, which communicates with the plea- 
sure-grounds of the Hare and Hounds 
inn, at the foot of a shady walk, which 
may be said to be a miniature represen- 
tation of the Druid’s, or Lovers’-walk, 
at Vauxhall-gardens, a small wooden 
bridge communicates with the Burford 
estate.* 


of water, the latter of which rivers deposits every hundred 
years, on the soil of Lower Egypt, a sediment of nearly five 
inches in thickness. The inundations of the Mole are at 
certain seasons so extensive, as to render the high road in the 
vicinity impassable for some distance. 
Tf then the mechanical forming effects of water be thus 
manifest in the successive depositions. of earthy matters by 
nurse of a narrow river,—how grand must be the scale, 
and how wonderful the changes effected by the ocean, in an 
indefinite series of ages. What a field for sublime contem- 
plation, and what a lesson to the weakness and pride of our 
nature! Cuvier has ascertained that the sea has several 
times covered the earth, and this fact is established by the 
frequent discovery of bones of animals, petrified fishes, 
shells, &c.; and the proximate causes of these changes have 
already been demonstrated by the industry and ingenuity of 
modern philosophy. Thus, it is more than probable that 
the noble range of chalk hills in which Box-hill is placed may 
one day have been washed by an inlet of the ocean, 
* In this part, the trunk of an aged tree extends across 
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This walk opens into the lawn, &c. at 
the back of the inn, where are a rustic 
alcove and two neat moss-houses. 

This inn was formerly an obscure 
public-house, and owes much of its 
present celebrity to the conviviality of 
some of the first citizens of the metro- 
polis. Their liberality has, however, 
been amply deserved by the excellent 
accommodations provided by the present 
proprietor and his family, who have 
possessed the concern from its first es- 
tablishment. It has, during that time, 
been the favourite resort of the don- 
vivant; andere are few to be met 
with, in the convivial circles of our 
metropolis, who have not passed many 
mirthful hours here; and many may 


the river, and is often mentioned as the obstacle which 
occasioned the drowning of some adventurous gentlemen, 
who, some years ago, attempted to navigate the Mole. 
The water being high, the tree was hidden; when their 
boat striking against it, was upset, and some of the party 
were drowned by the rapidity of the current. 


\ 
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well date the happiest period of their 
existence from this spot.* 

Here the gallant Nelson, in company 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, 
enjoyed several days of calm retirement 
a short time before he quitted England 
to take the command of that glorious 
expedition which raised him to immor- 
tality. 

The following poetical description of 
these paradisiacal regions is from the 
pen of Mrs. Barbauld, on her expe- 
riencing their powerful attractions during 
a residence here for a few days : 


* To my London acquaintance I cannot suggest a plea- 
santer mode of passing a day, than by driving to this spot 
on a fine open morning, either in the months of May, 
August, or September. On arriving at Box-hill, I would 
recommend them to éreakfast; after which, to follow the 
circuitous route described in the foregoing pages, and return 
to Box-hill, to dinner. This is a BILL OF FARE, which 
rivals with the luxurious excursions to the “ LOVELIEST 
OF HILLs,” whose resplendent beauties have been so sub- 
limely commemorated by the Poet of the year. 
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What low building is that, so invitingly neat, 
Where the way-faring man at the door finds a seat, 
With prospects so enchanting his mind to refill >— 
Tis the cottage that stands at the foot of the hill. 


From the smoke, and the din, and the hurry of town, 
Let the care-wearied cit to this spot hasten down ; 
And, embosom’d in shades, hear the lark singing shrill 
In the cottage that stands at the foot of the hill. 


Let the fierce party-zealot suspend his alarms, 

Nor here dream of invasion, or talk of arms; 

Here the sweet charms of Nature his passions shall still 
As he treads the soft turf at the foot of the hill. 

Here the belle, that is drooping from crowds and night-air, 
May her freshness renew, and her roses repair ; 

And the sick gather health, without doctor or pill, 

By a walk from the top to the foot of the hill, 

Here’s a health to the cottage, and health to the plains; 
Ever blithe be your damsels, and constant your swains ; 
Here may Industry, Peace, and Contentment, reign still, 
While the Mole softly creeps at the foot of the hill. 


In one of the cheerful parlours of the 
inn, are the following ms. lines written 
on a framed tablet, by the Rev. T. S. 
Raffles, of Liverpool :— 


Stranger, whencesoe’er you come, 
Welcome to this rustic dome— 
Welcome to the hill, the glade, 
Welcome to the forest shade. 
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To our simple homely fare, 

Come and welcome, banish care, 
Climb our hills and health inhale, 
Borne upon the perfum’d gale. 


Bury in yon wooded glen 

All the strife of busy men ; 

Let the streams that round it roll, 
Softly murmuring, soothe the soul. 


See the glorious orb of day 
Gilds us with his parting ray, 
Whilst, above the woods afar, 
Sweetly shines the ev’ning star. 


Stranger, rest thee here awhile 
Till the morning sun shall smile ; 
Then explore the fairy scene, 
Lovely, like a waking dream. 


Worn and wasted by disease, 

Pale and languid, ill at ease; 

Say, does health your care employ,— 
Health, the fost’ring nurse of Joy ? 


Come and chase her on our hills, 
Seek her by our purling rills, 

Meet her midst our shadowing trees, 
Woo her in the balmy breeze. 


Health, and Peace, and Joy, are here ; 
Child of Sorrow, banish care ; 

Cease thy wand'rings, leave thy woes, 
Yield to pleasure and repose. 
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This romantic spot has also been the 
favourite retreat, not only of the hero, 
but of the contemplative and despond- 
ing individual ; and the following manu- 
script sonnet was found on a rustic seat in 
the garden :— 


SONNET. 


(WRITTEN AT BURFORD BRIDGE.) 


“ O ye known objects!” PARKS, and tranquil dales ; 
Subterranean Mole ; Box, whose steepy brow 
Guards his perennzal wood from storms that blow, 

When Eurus sweeps the sweet deciduous vales. 

His prouder rival, monumental LeiTH, 

With misty top, tow’rs in the distant scene 
E’en to the MAIN; rich wealds, and downs between ; 
Sequester’d Nuruurst, dimly seen beneath. 


O thou /ost paradise! thy joys I know 
(The quiet comforts of thy calm domain) 
Are gone ; and ne’er the (ke shall come again! 
In roving solitude I vent my Woe— 
The dear, unznterrupted, love-winged hours 
That flitted swift within thy blooming bow’rs, 
The “ grac’d respect,” that warm’d my heart, are fled— 


Neglect, and interdiction cold, I find instead! 
A. 


Hence the road crosses the Mole by 
Burford-bridge, and winds off to Dor- 
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king, whence there is a picturesque view 


of Norbury-park. 


My reader will readily imagine that I 
reluctantly take leave of such sublime 
subjects. ‘Thousands have already re- 
velled among the exquisite scenes which 
it has been my aim to describe, with 
a view of affording similar gratification 
to those who, hitherto, have not wit- 
nessed their beauties. The *preceding 
pages consist of the recorded incidents 
of a single day; and those who have 
visited the respective sites will, I trust, 
retrace in this volume the most interest- 
ing features of their journey. The re- 
flections deduced from them only serve 
to verify the old adage, viz. that “ art is 
long, and life but short”; and, it may 
be added, that the futility of the former, 
when compared with the fleetingness of 
the latter, should teach us, like the 
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Emperor VeEspasiAn, to record the inci- 
dents of our lives; so that, on referring 
to the pages of our Diary, we may there 
enjoy the unimpaired transports of a 
pleasing retrospect. 


THE END. 


ERRATA. 


Page 40. last line—for lengthen’d days, read lengthened 
aloom. 
53. for W. A. Hankey, read J. B. Hankey, Esq. 
174, last line—for no uncommon, read associated. 
206. third line, for the meditation on retirement, read 
meditation and retirement. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Early in the Winter of 1823 will appear, 
THE CAMELEON. 


When viewed in different lights, it assumes every tint of colourin H 
hence it has been in all ages alluded to as the emblem of a fickle, 
unsettled mind, which is constant in nothing but perpetual change.- 

Burron. 


Tue object of this little volume is best defined by its title; 
for it will present as many shades and varieties as the animal 
above characterised. In its subjects, which it is hoped will 
combine novelty and interest, the following will be found : 


Tur Lonpo ‘Press—Counrry Lire—Tue Drama—Pouirics— 
BookmaAs: AND BooKsELLERS— AN Excursion To Winpsor— 
Tae Two “istTERs—Society in LonponN—FunerRAL CEREMONIES 
— WATERING PLACES AND FasHioNABLE Resorts — LovE oF 
NaArurE—ReEcREAgIONS IN NATURAL PuiLosopHy ;—and a variety 
of topics connected with LirERATURE, SCIENCE, and the Arts. 
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